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CHAPTER XXIY. 


The Contraſt. 


Wurx Henry was ſet down at Staines; 
he learnt, to. his great mortification, that 
chere was no poſt-chaiſe, nor other returns 
that day for London ; and as his purſe was 
in the low plight premiſed, it did not ſuit 
him either to hire a carriage, or remain at 
the inn; he therefore walked on, though 
the rain ſtill continued, and the gloomy 
appearance of the ſky ſeemed to portend 
weather very unfavourable to foot-travel- 
lers. He continued walking very faſt, and 
had got about a mile on his way, when 
Vor. III. B the 
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the Goſport coach went by, fully laden 
within and without. Seeing there was no 
vacant place in it, Henry ſuffered it to 
paſs; but it had not proceeded many yards 
before the coachman was bid to ſtop, and x 
black rough headed ſailor, hailed him as a 
paſſenger. 

Hollo, my lad, ſaid he, * tis dirty weather, 
mayhap a foul wind may'nt agree with 
you, and my birth, though it keeps clear 
from wind and water, is worſe than the 
bilboas, and ſa, dye Tee, brother, if you 
have a mind to take it, why Pl get a 
Joft; that is all the matter. 

Henry was ſurpriſed at an offer of fuck 
kindneſs from a ſtranger. He thanked the 
ſailor; but as the weather was indeed dirty, 
and likely to be more ſo, he told him ht 
could by no means accept an offer that 
would be ſo inconvenient to the perſon to 
whoſe civility he was ſo much oblige. 

Oh, d- n your jaw, cried the ſailor, who 
having drank pretty freely, found himfclt 
very fick in the coach; if you like a wet 
jacket, even take it; here, Will, come and 


take my birth. | 
Split 
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Split my mainſail if I do, replied Will, 
| had rather ſwab the decks in a high wind, 
than be cramm'd down 1n the hold with — 
the port-holes ſhut. 

Well, make room above then, anſwered 
rough head. 

Aye, aye, returned Will, firing cloſe ; 

on which the other ſprung out of the coach 

| window to the top, where as ſoon as he had 

put a quid of tobacco in his mouth, he 


gave a loud whiſtle, and bid the coachman 
ſet ſail, | 


RE MT. ZH... .. 7 


proceeded from his being tired of his ſitua- 
tion, agreed with the coachman for a trifle 
to carry him to town, and got in. There 
were five other paſſengers in the coach, 
three of whom were common ſailors ; the 
fourth, a young man in lieutenant's uni- 
form, whoſe ſun-burnt complection beſpoke 
his right to wear the white lapel ; and the 
fifth, a ſmart young man, but in dreſs, 
manners and ſentiment, a direct contraſt to 
the other four, 


B 2 This 


Dellmore now perceiving the ſailor's offer 
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This perſon, who was exceedingly well 
arrayed, ſat ſqueezed up in one corner of 
the coach in viſible terror, leſt his bloom- 
coloured coat, ſattin breeches of the ſame 
colour, and white filk waiſtcoat, ſhould 
ſuffer by the offenſive tars, whoſe native 
good humour was greatly augmented by 
the liquor they judged it incumbent on 
them to ſwallow at every inn where the 
coach ſtopped. 

One of theſe happy Gow bid Henry 
mind how he ſtowed, and offered him 1 
dram as ſoon as he was ſeated, which on 

his declining, another very courteouſly 
aſked if he would take a quid, while the 
third, who had but one arm, roared out, 

« Sweet Poll of Plymouth; and as ſoon Ml 
as the brandy-bottle and tobacco-box were 
replaced, he was joined by his two mell- 
mates. 

Pray, good gentlemen, ſaid the beau, 
diſtorting his ſmooth face, I entreat you, 
for heayen's ſake, my nerves are totally de- 
ranged, I muſt be under the neceſſity of 
quitting the carriage, 


Well, 


Nut, 


ere 


efl- 


eau, 
ou, 
de- 
y of 


ſell, 
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Well, anſwered the finger, and if you 
do, d--n my buttons if we part company 


till we get into port. 
Poh, anſwered the tar with the bone; 


you know better, meſſmate, than to part 


company in a gale ; beſides, privateers are 
in the offings, and what the devil would 
you do without a convoy ? you'd be on a 
lee-ſhore before you could fay Jack Ro- 
binſon. 

Beſides, joined the third, as to the gear 
you are ſo d- nd careful of, you may talk 
of your civet-cats, and ſnuff your bottles 
as much as you like, but if you'd liſten to 
me, dye ſee, a quid now of this here beſt 
Virginia--- 

Peace, lubbers, ſaid the officers, can't 
ye let the gentleman go to the devil his 
own way. 

Aye, aye, Sir; God bleſs your honour, 
anſwered the one-armed ſinger, my blood 
riſes whenever I fall in with any of the 
ſneaking crew of monkeyronies ; I'll war- 
rant now, this ſame tender gentleman was 

B 3 one 
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one of the peace-makers that turned { 


many of us honeſt fellows adrift. 


Oh, tout au contraire, faid the beau, I 
lofe by the peace. 

What the devil does he fay, demanded 
one of the tars? What lingo is that you're 
talking ? * 

Why, its either Welch or High Dutch, 
anſwered another. 

No, faid the officer, I thought you, 
Jack Mizen, had been long enough in a 
French priſon to know puppy's tongue 
when you heard 1t. 

Oh; ho! returned the ſailor, belay me 
i Fdien'tinell a ſtink- pot; I wonder how 
a Mounſhear can have the impudence to 


Join company with Britiſh ſeamen. 


Why, you 7 brother, tis peace, 
cried another. 

Avaſt, avaſt, ſaid the third; peace or 
war, dn me if ever I take a Frenchman 
for my conſort. 

: Nor J. 
Nor I. 


2 Nor J. 
3 The 


"he 
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The determined looks of the tars fright- 
ened the beau out of his politenefſs; he 
condeſeended to tell them, in plain intelli- 
gible Engliſh, that he was born within the 
found of Bow - bell; that the fartheſt journey 
from London he had ever taken was that 
from which he was now returning; and 
laſtly, that all he knew of the French lingo 
as they called it, was contained in a uit be 
w_ carried in his pocket-book. =_ 
The officer, on this, caſting a good- 


humoured ſignificant look at Henry, ad- 


vited him to produce it; and the diſ- 
abled failor being the only one of the 
three who had any acquaintance with the 
alphabet, very formally received a ſheet of 
gilt paper, written on all ſides, and at- 
tempted to read the contents to his meſſ- 
mates; but not being able to make out, 
as he ſaid, either latitude or longitude, he 
delivered it to the officer, who referred it 
to Dellmore, and he, at the joint requeſt 
of the party, read as follows. 

A liſt of polite French phraſes to be uſed 


on every poffible occaſion. 
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Sans doute, | 
Song do, cried the finger ; what, you 
can ax for a ſong in French; hap your 
aſſes ears are too long to reliſh a good 
Engliſh ſong; and immediately ſtriking up, 


« Ceaſe rude Boreas, bluſt'ring railer.“ 


The joining in of the other tars into that 
excellent ſong (which they went through 
with judgment and feeling) could not be 
more acceptable to the beau, though it 
relieved both himſelf and mem's from a 
very undeſirable predicament, than it was 
to the officer and Henry, with -both of 
whom, on concluſion of the ſong, the 
ſingers cordially ſhook hands, and then 
returning to the attack on the poor beau, 
the maimed inquiſitor, with a ſhrewd look, 
aſked if ſo be as how he was not a Moun- 
ſheer, what he wanted with the lingo; for 
becauſe, d'ye ſee, what ſhould a king 


| George's man want with French ſongs, 


and ſo, dye ſee, we deſire to know---then 
clapping ſuddenly his. hand to his mouth, 


hallooed through it in a voice that ſtartled 


Henry, and petrified his well-dreſſed fel- 
low-traveller, Whence 
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Whence came ye ? 

From Windſor, anſwered he, wenig g. 

Where are you bound? 

To London. 

What's your name? 

Peter Martin. 

What calling are ye? 

A clerk in the Navy-Office. 

Avaſt, avaſt, cried the one who took 
care of the brandy-bottle ; you belong to 
the Navy-Office, brother, you ſay ? | 

He aſſured them, he did; and that he 
had been to ſpend a day at one of their 
gentlemen's ; i. e. another clerk's country- 
houſe, 

D--n me, Jack, ſaid the ſailor, with great 
glee, we're in luck; and clearing his mouth 
of the quid, this will do; if ſo be, Sir, as 
you belong to the Navy-Office, I a got a 
petition for your honour. Here was Jack 
Mizen and me went aſhore at Gib, juſt to 
ſee our wives, and our ſquare-toed captain 
ſailed without us; and thof we were aboard 
when the Ranger took the galoon, the ſons 
B 5 | of 
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of rogues put an R to our name; now if 
your. honour— 

Oh, interrupted the en beau, that 
is not in my way. 


Why, then, brother, can't ye ſtep a 


little out of your way, to aſſiſt a * of 


honeſt fellouws?e 

No; he proteſted he could not. 
Why, then, replied the ſailor, grufly, 
III tell yau a thing or two; I'll tumble 
your fine gear, and your thick head, and 
your Song do, out at the port-hole, and 
the helmſman may put an R to your 
name, friend. 

The ſeamen were one and all; they 
were unuſed to threaten, without putting 
their threats in execution, and proceeding 
mmediately to action, actually ſeized the 
anfortunate clerk, who, notwithſtanding it 
continued raining very hard, they were de- 
termined ſhould face the weather. | 
Dellmore, to whom their rough mar 
ners and converſation were a novelty, ©... 
who: had been bringing into compariſon 


in his own mind, the exact portrait drawn 
| of 
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of thoſe ſons of Neptune, and beautifully 
tranſlated by our Enghſh Homer in the 


7 


at Odyſey--= | 
a c« A race of rugged mariners are theſe, N 
of « Unpoliſhed men, and boiſt*rous as the ſeas; 
% The native iſlanders alone their care, ö 
% And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. a 
«« Theſe did the Ruler of the deep ordain, | F 
* * To build proud navies and command the main ; | 1 
le * On canvas wings to cut the watery way 1 
* „No bird fo light, no thought ſo fivift ab they.” 
1d = 
ar was rouſed from obſervation, equally R 
new and pleaſing, by the pitiable ſcreams 1 
y of the weaker party, who implored pro- 
& tection from the officer and him. He 
8 began to think it incumbent on his hu- 
0 manity to take an active part in the ſcene, 
i and inſiſted on the ſailors letting go their 
hold on their fellow- traveller; but neither 


his arguments or manual ſtrength would 

have prevailed, if the before- mentioned 
.zoung officer had not interfered, and with 
an authoritative air and voice, ordered them 

to their quarters. To him they were obe- 

B 6 dient, 
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dient, paying a voluntary and implicit re- 
gard to his command, although it was 
evident, with reſpect to their own incli- 
nations, that it was with great reluctance 
they ſuffered Mr. Peter Martin to reſume 
his ſeat ; they, however, took eſpecial care 
to entertain him with a great variety of 
chorus, downright Engliſh ſongs, far more 
noiſy than harmonious, and to ſcatter to- 
bacco-ſpittle in abundance over his bloom- 
coloured coat and breeches during the re- 
mainder of the journey, till they reached 
Hammerſmith, when he was at leaſt re- 
lieved by the change of ſinging to the noiſe 
of ſnoring. 
This ceſſation of hoſtilities gave Henry 
an opportunity of forming ſome judgment 
on his lefs drowſy companions. The officer 
threw himſelf back on the ſeat, evidently 
diſpoſed to take the ſame opportunity for a 
ſimilar purpoſe ; ſo that a recollection of 
what had paſſed, and a further atttempt to 
judge by his countenance of the traits with- 
in, were all that remained in his power, 
| | with 


1 
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with reſpe& to him. As to his other 
companion, he was diſpoſed to take-every 
advantage of. the truce, the preſent inſen- 
ſibility of his foes allowed him. 
Mr. Peter Martin ſeldom found himſelf 
at a loſs for words; and the protection he 
had ſo recently received, called them forth 
in great abundance. He was profuſe in his 
thanks and acknowledgments to his fellow- 
travellers, who each diſclaimed any merit 
from a conduct enforced both by juſtice 
and humanity. 
The officer palliated the behaviour of 
the ſailors, by ſaying, they were three very 
honeſt fellows, excellent ſeamen, and brave 
as the day; that their very errors origi- 


' nated in love for their country, and loyalty 


to their prince; that having nothing ſo 
much at heart as the glory of Britain, and 
the humbling her foes, which could not be 
atchieved without great perſonal labour as 
well as danger, they were the leſs ſoli- 
citous about dreſs and appearance them- 
ſelves, and the leſs capable of comprehend- 
ing the neceſſity of it in others; that the 


exhila- 
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exhilaration of their ſpirits by the effe& of 
the liquor they had drank, together with 
the ſourneſs they all felt at the finiſh put 
to their laurels and hopes by a peace; 
which, however acceptable to the nation 
at large, was always ſure to be reprobated 
by failors, had led them into a conduct 
which, he was ſorry to fay, Mr. Martin 
had reaſon to conſider as 1njurious to him; 
bat, continued he, the colour riſing in his 
face from a noble eagerneſs: that alſo: ex- 
alted his voice, the ſouls of thoſe poor 
fellows, notwithſtanding their rugged out- 
ward appearance, are full of humanity ; 
they would not willingly hurt a worm. A 
pauſe ſucceeded this culogium, which pro- 
ceeded from very different cauſes; the 
officer felt a pity for their follies, mixed 
with his regard for men who had been 
long enough under his command to con- 
vince him of their worth: His filence was 
the effect of that pity, 

deere Dellmore needed no rankbr Rudy; 
he inſtantly decyphered his companion; 
and the ſpeech he had made, as well as the 
i traits 
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traits of ſenfibility he diſcovered, which 
were ſure marks of his ſterling value. 

Mr. Peter Martin differed from both; 
he was too ſore with the fright and inſult 
he had received, to admit a poſſibility that 
it could have been offered by beings, who 
poſſcſſed a fingle good quality; it would 
have given him infinite pleaſure, if inſtead 
of allowing the ſailors any merit, he could 
have ſeen them ſeverely puaiſhed; and he 
felt no ſmall contempt for a man who ap- 
peared to hold ſuch deſpicable wretches in 
any eſteem * but as he did nat think it 
politic juſt now, to let thoſe his ſentiments 
eſcape him, he contented himſelf with his 
own ideas, and after a little time entered 
into familiar chat with our hero, in the 
courſe of which he informed him, | 

That he, Mr. Peter Martin, was a per- 
fon of great importance in his way; that 
the place he filled, was one of ſmall labour 
and large profits; that his leiſure and gen- 
teel income, enabled him to keep a great 
deal of good company, and to reſort to 
moſt public places of amuſement. 


He 
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He could point out with wonderful fa- 
Cility, the particular excellencies of each 
of the public performers; knew exactly 
for which action, feature, or manner, every 
female on the ſtage were moſt admired, 
and was perfectly well acquainted with the 
value each ſet on her reputation. He 
could tell, off hand, the merits and deme- 
rits of all the pieces that have been per- 
formed at either theatre, within the laſt 
five years; his opinion, he inſinuated, was 


the criterion of taſte, and his judgment de- 


ciſive; he was, beſides, particularly inti- 
mate with all the demireps that frequented 


the green boxes, and well received, he ſaid, 


at the houſes of the firſt rate courtezans ; a 
paſſionate admirer of muſic, liked nothing 
ſo well, except dancing ; and in both thoſe 
accompliſhments, he informed his fellow- 
travellers, he excelled. As to the buſineſs 
of the office, about which Henry, for ob- 
vious reaſons, was particularly inquiſitive, 
trifling as he acknowledged it was, the fa- 
tigue was a bore ; he reluctantly thought 
of it, and was forry to mention it, 


It 
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It however happened, notwithſtanding 
the inſipidity of his character, that the 
ſubje& he ſeemed moſt converſant with, 
which was the theatre, was very agree- 
able, not only to Dellmore, but to the 
young officer; they heard with pleaſure, 
that excited their curioſity, the ſeveral 
anecdotes that ſo eaſily flowed from his 
very voluble tongue; and notwithſtanck 
ing our heroe's finances were much be- 
neath par, he entered into an engage- 
ment, propoſed by Martin, of going to che 
play 1 in the evening. 

It was near five o'clock, when a ad 
was put to the entertainment which Mr. 
Martin gave his delighted auditors, by the 
coach driving into the inn yard of the 
Golden Croſs. 

The failors being awakened with ſome 
difficulty, retired to the tap-room, and our 
hero and his companions into the houſe, 
where they called for coffee, and the offi- 


cer having ordered his baggage in, he be- 
ſpoke a bed. 
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Dellmore being a total ſtranger to Lon. 
den,. and having no acquaintance or friend 
to direct his choice, followed his example, 
as to the laſt part; but as to the former, 


the reader knows, he bad no baggage. 


_ Juſt as they were on the point of going 
to the theatre, the ſailors, with whom Mar- 
tin flattered himſelf he ſhould never again 
be aſſociated, entered the room, headed by 


the one-armed, finger, with their hats off, 


and very reſpectſully addreſſing the officer, 
they begged to drink his honour's health at 
parting. 
Their EP I was ele complicd 
with, and the waiter ordered to make a 
crown bowl of punch for them; but though 
the drinking this they made-the pretext of 
their ſtay, it was but a pretext, as neither 
of them ſcemed'in a hurry to move; and 
Martin hinting it would be late, the lieu- 
tenant offered a hand to each of the fail- 
ors, and heartily wiſhed them well. _ 
5-4 looked wiſhfully at cach other; 


kogth, the Keeper of the tobacco an 
broke 


id 


ill 
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broke ſilence, addreſſing himſelf to the 
finger. | ys 

Come, bear a hand, my lad, get your 
jawing tacks. aboard, you fee the licute- 
nant is on duty, what we have to fay necd 
not flacken his fail. 

The officer, on this, drew back in an 
attitude of attention. 

Pleaſe your honour, cried the honeſt 
creature, my meſſmates and I, ſince we 
were turned over from your honour's com- 
mand, have been in luck; we fell in with 
the mounſheers, and got, d'ye ſee, a large 
cargo of prize money, more than we can 
fairly ſpend: now, we believe, your cap- 
tain had got a ſhabby nack of ſtecring clear 
of the mounſheers, and the dons, and if 
ſo be as that there was his trim, though 
your honour be as brave an officer as ever 
ſtept from ſtem to ſtern, why how ſhould 
you get along ſide of the Louis, and may- 
hap you won't get confirmed neither under 
old daddy, and ſo we be minded to beg 


Your honour will take a few of theſe here 


thiners off our hands, (taking from one of 
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his companions a parcel of money tied up 
in a ſilk handkerchief, and offering it with 
his one hand to the officer) and adding, it 
may ſerve your honour for ballaſt in caſe 
you ſhould get on a lee- ſhore. 

The countenance of the young man, 
whoſe name was Montgomery, became 
ſoftened, his eyes gliſtened, and his tongue 
faultered, at this inſtance of diſintereſted 
affection from his brave comrades. 

Put up your money, my dear lads, cried 
he, and keep it to fight a cock for your- 
ſelves; I have enough to treat you, my 


brave fellows, and carry me ſafe into port. 


The finger looked incredulous, and ſtill 


kept his one arm extended towards the 


lieutenant with the money; and ſo earneſt 


were the two to have him accept it, that they 


became clamorous in their requeſt, and he 


was obliged to affect a ferocity, as foreign 


to his nature, as anger was to his real feel- 


ings, and bid them go about their buſineſs, 


with a few hearty d---ns for their folly, 


which they returned him with intereſt for 


his 


ASA win. * 
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his obſtinacy, ſending him freely to the de- 
yil for not taking their money. 

Henry Dellmore's heart was formed in 
nature's ſofteſt mould; humanity was his 
predominant bias; the generoſity of his 
nature was very inadequate to his circum- 
ſtances, and fear was a ſtranger to his ſoul, 
How then could ſentiments ſo congenial to 
his own, and actions that excited both his 
admiration and approbation, fail to draw, 
by the irreſiſtable impulſe. of ſympathy, 
his affectionate regard towards beings who 
appeared fo utterly devoid of guile, and fo 
filled with the ſpirit of true benevolence ? 

The liberality of the unpoliſhed failors 
gave him a ſenſation of delight which en- 
creaſed at the manner of the lieutenant's 
declining their kindneſs, and the manly 
and grateful emotions that beamed on his 
countenance, kept him in ſilent pleaſure, 
which was ſucceeded by a figh of regret, 
at the recollection of his own confined cir- 
cumſtances; and in that moment, for the 
firſt time, did he regret he was no longer 

in 
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in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Franklin's pecu- 
niary favours. | 

"You, will not, Sir, ſaid the beau, with a 
ſang froid eaſily accounted for, meet many 
ſuch offers in the metropolis, 

Perhaps not, replied - the officer cooly, 

J believe, reſumed Martin, I ſhould have 
been tempted to become banker to thoſe 
fellows. | | 
Perhaps fo, anſwered the lieutenant; if 
it were only, continued the clerk, to pre- 
vent the ſhiners, as they called them, from 
falling into worſe hands. You ſuppoſe hat 
an eaſy matter then, cried Montgomery, 
ſarcaſtically. They will certainly be fooled 
out of their money, added Martin. 
Montgomery ſmiled. Fifty to one, con- 
tinued he, whether they have a ſingle gui- 
nea by to-morrow morning; it is really a 
pity fo much money ſhould be thrown 
away ; egad, if I had known the depth of 
their pockets, and underſtanding, I ſhould 
have paid ſome homage to the brandy-bot- 
dle and tobacco-box, 


7 TR 
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Me will go to the theatre, if you pleaſe, - 
ſa1d Montgomery, . ſternly. Henry aroſe 
wich alacrity, and, involuatary, took hold 
of the officer's arm, Martin following; and 
in that poſition they reached Drury-lane. 

What it was I cannot 'defcribe, nor per- 
haps will al my readers imagine, that in 
this ſimple act conveyed our heroe's ideas 
to Montgomery; but certain it is, he knew 
Henry's ſentiments, not only of himſelf, 
but of Martin, without his — a word 
on n the tubject. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
The Quakers. 


M R. Peter Martin was a renter of 
Drury-lane Theatre; he therefore led boldly 
to the boxes, where he paſſed free himſelf, 
leaving his two companions to lay down 
their 
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their five ſhillings each, which they did 
with rather an ill grace. 

It was a matter of little importance to 
Mr. Martin wo opened their purſe ſtrings, 
ſo as bis were cloſed ; his appetite, ſome. 
thing keener than Dellmore's, or Mont- 
gomery, had urged the inſufficiency of 
coffee to anſwer the purpoſe of dinner; 
he therefore, ordered in ſome cold beef 
and a bottle of port, which, as the bill was 


not called for by them, he on un- 


neceſſary to pay for. 
The young men aſcended into one of the 


green boxes, where, as ſoon as they were 


ſeated, Martin left them to ſpeak to a 
ſhewy woman in another adjoining. 

1 ſhould have been quite as well pleaſed, 
ſaid Montgomery, pointing to the pit, to 
have ſat below. : 

Cannot we not go there, anſwered 


Henry. 


No, faid he, no retreat now, but we 
will not take ſuch a pilot another time. 
Martin ſoon rejoined them. The play was 
the School for Scandal, and both Dell- 
more 
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more and his new friend, became very 
ſoon too much intereſted in the piece, to 
attend to any thing elſe. It Was not until 
the end of the ſecond act, that they obſerved 
Mr. Martin's attention was given to the 
company, and not to the play, and that 
every other box was, by turns, honour- 
ed with his preſence; 3 eircumſtance of 
which they would have been ignorant, 
but from a buſtle in the houſe, on the en- 
trance of a great perſonage in the oppoſite 
ſtage box; where, to their mutual aſtoniſh- 
ment, cloſe by a ſtar and garter, they be- 
held the ſharp face of Mr. Peter Martin. 
But as they had no time to congratulate each 
other on the acquiſition of an acquaint- 
ance of fuch importance, he diſappeared in 
one moment, and the next they recognized 
him in was one of the upper boxes, talking 
with great eaſe and familiarity to a fille de 
joye. He afterwards joined his company, 
but his ſociety was too valuable to be long 
confined to one place, and he left them 
again before the cloſe of the third act. 
Vor. III. C It 
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It was now half price, and the boxes 
filled with that ſort of company ſo ſeducing 
and ſo deſtructive to young men, whoſe 
minds being then in a ſtate of hilarity, void 
of care, and entranced by the various 
| pleaſing objects around them, they forgot 
how much they were expoſed to the al- 
lurements of ſolly, and. the deſigns of the 
abandoned. awed > 
A handſome. female ng | in behind 
þ © ang the artleſs ſailor paid imme- 
diate, homage to her charms ; he inſtantly 
reſigned his ſeat to her, which ſhe ac- 
cepted, with a naivetẽ and grace that 
added to her natural beauty. They entered 
into converſation, and Dellmore, who was 
not quite ſo inexperienced as when he left 
Ether, vainly endeavoured to draw his com- 
panion's attention from the lady, to the 
play. Spite of all his endeavours to pre- 


vent it, he had the mortification to ſee the | 
brave; open-hearted ſon of Neptune, in 
the trammels of a proſtitute, who was the W- 
more dangerous from her perſonal attrac- W' 
tions. : Not 


Martin» 
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Martin, on his part, enjoyed with great 
lee, the entree into the world of a young 
failor, - whoſe rugged honeſty had ſilently 
reproved his own want of principle. 

Before the entertainment was finiſhed, 
Montgomery whiſpered Dellmore he ſhould 
ſee him in the morning, and handed the 
lady out of the box. 

Our hero was accompanied to the inn 
by Martin, who gave him his voluntary 
attendance, and having eat an oyſter, and 
partook of a bottle of wine, again took his 
leave, without giving Henry the trouble 
of calling for the reckoning, conceiving, 
no doubt, that þ:s company was a full equi- 
valent for his ſhare in the expence. 

Henry ſoon retired, not indeed to reſt, 
for his mind was not in a ſtate that would 
forget itſelf ; he mourned with great ſince- 
rity, the eaſy frailty which he feared would 
deprive him of Montgomery's acquaint- 
ance, His accidental meeting with Clara 
Elton, while it revived thoſe ſentiments of 
tenderneſs that diſſipation had helped to 
8 had alſo taught him a leſſon of pru- 

/ C 2 dence; 
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dence; it had brought back to his memory, 
the peaceful ſerenity of thoſe days which 
were unmarked with immoral exceſſes. 
The firſt misfortune, or at leaſt, the firſt 
that had affected his peace, was his affair 
with Lavinia; it was the firſt act his con- 
ſcience had diſapproved, and it was ſuc. 
ceeded by miſery and regret : except for this 
he might have been poſitſied of Clara; and 
except for his laſt folly at Windſor, he might 
have flattered himſelf ſhe would remember 
him with pleaſure. By one indiſcretion hr 
had loft every hope of her love; by anothe;, 
he had too probably forfeited her eſteem, 
To know the force of thoſe reflections, to 
be perfectly ſenſible of their poignancy, 
the heart muſt be naturally as uncorrupted, 
it muſt be as fondly devoted as his was. To 
reform his conduct with the hope of being 
rewarded by the poſſeſſion of the woman he 
adored, would have been a merit founded 

on intereſt : of that he deſpaired ; but wa 
nevertheleſs ſenſible, that he owed it to 
his own underſtanding, as well as to the 
gratitude due to Mr. Franklyn, to live, 6 
"4 _ 4 


E 
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as not to reflect diſhonour on the generality 
and example of that amiable man. 
He would, when his expences At the inn 
were paid, have been reduced to his laſt 
guinea; a couple of days there, would leave 
him pennyleſs. He knew not the ſtrength 
of Mr. Montgomery's purſe, nor was that, 
on his own account, material; his ſpirit 
ſcorned the idea of deriving any advantage 
to himſelf from that ſource ; but for his ſake, 
he haped the imprudence in which he was 
then engaged, would not embarraſs his cir- 
eumſtances. Be that as it would, his own 
would ſoon oblige him to forego an ac- 
quaintance with a perſon: to whom he found 
himſelf warmly attached. He was ſure 
Montgomery's heart was good, although 
ſo little could be ſaid of his diſcretion. , 
Among other painful retroſpects, Lavi- 
nia Orthodox could not be forgotten; his 
engagement to her, that inſuperable bar to 
hope, had haunted him from. the inſtant 
of his meeting with Clara, But though his 
repugnance to a union with her increaſed 
every moment, the ſame tenderneſs of 
3 C3 heart 
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heart that firſt drew him into that engage- 
ment with her, now pictured her to his 
imagination, lamenting perhaps over her 
infant, his unfeeling neglect. Vet, what 
conſolation could he now afford her, his 
heart burning with a ſincere and ardent 
paſſion for another woman? Himſelf, 2 
poor and friendleſs wanderer, what could 
he impart to her, but wretchedneſs and 
grief? His thoughtleſs extravagance at 
Briſtol, had deprived him of the power of 
offering her any pecuniary aſſiſtance, if he 
had known where to ſend to her; and as 
to ſeeing her, he dreaded leſs to encounter 
diſſolution, than be called on to marry her. 
He grieved he had not left her his purſe 
when he went from the manor; but he had 
comfort in remembering Mr. Franklyn's 
promiſe, to be her protector. 

The next thing that occured to him, 
was the reſolution he had formed of taking 
ſome ſtep towards removing Miſs Elton 
out of her preſent ineligible ſituation; 3 
ſtep that was rendered of the more import- 


ance, * the idea that ſne had accompanied 
Hol- 
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Holcombe in the phazton. The remaining 
part of the ſleepleſs night was paſſed in 
conſidering of ways and means to compaſs 
his deſign, without giving Mus Elton, of 
her guardian, reaſon to ſuſpect the intima- 
tion came from him. He at length fixed on 
Mr. Burgeſs, to whom he was a perſonal 
ſtranger, relying on the caution and re- 
ſerve of his religion and principle, for a 
powerful ſecond to his wiſhes, as he was 
convinced, every rational, unprejudiced 
mind, would, in this caſe, coincide with 
him ; he therefore reſolved to wait on that 


. gentleman, depending on his change of 


name, (and his being a perſonal ſtranger 
to him) for concealment ; and he deter- 
mined to uſe the ſtricteſt caution, on his 
ſide, to prevent the officious medler from 
being diſcovered to be him, who was once 
lo dear at Ether. 

The next day he devoted to this buſi- 
neſs ; after which, he determined to ſeek 


ſome made of providing decently for him- 


ſelf, by dint, of induſtry; and if he found 
C 4 it 
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it impraRticable i in N to ſeek itelſe. 
Where: af | 
Early in the morning, he ſet out for 
Clapharn, and having eafily found Mr, 
Burgeſs's houſe, he begged to ſpeak with 
him on particular buſineſs. 
He was immediately fhewn into @ large 
handſome parlour, by an elderly ſervant in 
plain brown cloaths, where Mr. and Mrs, 
e were at breakfaſt. 
Ihe looks of thoſe quakers were more 
than mildneſs itſelf; they were ſufficient to 
encourage the moſt diffident, while the 
unaffected ſanctity of their manners were 
equally: calculated to abaſh the preſuming. 
Mr. Burgeſs's words were few, but they 
were the harbingers of ſincerity, and full 
of the honeſt meaning of his ſoul; peace 
dwelt in his heart, and a plentiful ſerenity 
reigned in his houſe: in a word, his life 
was gentle, and the elements ſo mixed with- 
in him, that nature might ſtand up and ſay 
to all- the world, © this is a man.“ Op- 
poſite him ſat Rebecca his wife. | 


Henry 
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Henry Dellmore had ſeen Clara Elton; 
he was an admirer, nay, he was a con- 
noiſſeur of beauty: but notwithſtanding all 
he had ſeen of others, and all he felt for 


Clara, the fair quaker exhibited a face 


and form, that, though they had ſuffered 
from time and ſickneſs, .excelled all he 
had ever before ſeen. 

Rebecca Burgels was at this period, in 
her thirty-eighth year; ſhe had been long 
in an ill ſtate of health, and was conſe- 
quently thin, but her figure had an elegance 
and ſymetry in it, that captivated the eye, 
without a poſſibility of ſaying to which 
one's admiration was moſt due; thoſe who 
are partial to the enbon point, on viewing 


Rebecca Burgeſs, would be obliged: to 


conteſs, it would not add to her charms: 
from her, the moſt eminent ſtatuary 
might have taken a model of perfec- 
tion. Her face was oval and delicate, her 
eyes were a dark hazle, her hair and eye- 
brows cheſnur, rather inclined to the au- 
burn; the lilly reigned unrivalled in her 
checks, except when crimſoned by the 

C 5 bluſhes 
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bluſhes of pudicity; then her pure blood 
became eloquent in her countenance. Mer 
noſe was a ſmall aquiline, and her lips and 
teeth were the moſt beautiful contraſt of 
red and white that nature ever formed; her 
complection was fair, animated, and clear; 
it was the beautiful white hue that dazzled 
the beholder, without bringing ſnow to the 
memory; and her neck, hands and arms, 
were more particularly of this deſcription 
than her face; two ſmall moles graced 
one corner of her little mouth, and dim- 
ples inumerable ſurrounded it, when, as 
often as ſhe ſpoke, a ſmile (the ſmile of 
benevolence, not levity) adorned her fea- 
tures. Conſtant ill health, left no trace 
But of extreme delicacy on her brow, and 

the tout enſemble of her perſon, was all 
that imagination can conceive of beauty 
decked by the Graces. 

Her dreſs, which was light brown. ſat- 
tin, with :the fineſt clear muſlin linen, ap- 
peared ſo exactly ſuited to the delicacy of 
her perſon,” and the purity of her mind, 

Sno: | that 
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that the whole of her figure ſeemed in 
perfect union with the mellifluous ſound 
of her voice: nor could our hero conceal 
his profound alrgbration and aftoniſhment, 
while he viewed the fair the lovely Quaker. 
Mr. Burgeſs, in the mild accent of true 
chriſtian courteſy, defired he would be 
ſeated; and a third cup was ordered. 
Whether it was from the peace and har- 
mony that viſibly reigned in the habitation 
of thoſe good aotphs, from the particular 
gentleneſs of their manners, or the reſ- 
ponſive ſympathy of their glances at each 
other ; or whether, (which indeed is moft 
likely) from the involuntary kindneſs they 
mutually ſhewed our hero, the reader 
will determine ; but from whatever cauſe 
it proceeded, he was unable to diveſt him- 
ſelf of a ſecret fomething (that conveyed 
to his idea the two extremes of pain and 
pleaſure,) ſufficiently to recolle& his er- 
rand, until ſome moments after the break 
faſt things were removed, and the ſervants 
were withdrawn. 


C 6 A diffi- 
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A diffidence and conſtraint, not aſſuredly 
originating in Mr. or Mrs. Burgeſs, kept 
him ſilent ; he - heſitated, ſtammered, co- 
loured, turned pale; and, indeed, had not 
the good quakers been impreſſed with a 
degree of the ſame partiality he felt for 
them, the manifeſt confuſion he laboured 
under, muſt: have been to his diſadvantage ; 
but he, fortunately, appeared to them with 
every grace of nature, and thoſe adorned 
with a modeſt elegance of manners, which 
do not often unite in young men at ſo 
early a period of life: nor were the firſt fa- 
vorable impreſſions at all leſſened by the 
motives that he at length aſſigned for his 
viſit ; neither did the manly, graceful man- 
ner, in which he apologiſed for the liberty 
he had taken in waiting on them, decreaſe 
their prepoſſeſſion in his favour; the 
warmth of his reaſons, the fervency of his 
ſolicitude, and the poignancy of his re- 
gret, on account of Miſs Elton's ſituation, 
while they alarmed the friends for the fate 
of a young woman, for whom they enter- 

rained 
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tained ſentiments of affection and eſteem, 
alſo filled them with an inconceivable ſome- 
what towards Henry; a predilection which, 
whether it aroſe from ſome attractive lines 
on his countenance, or the traits his con- 
duct diſcovered in his mind, was irrefiſt- 
able. To the wiſdom that denies the 
force of ſuch proton I fay with 
Churchil, 


« Whether ſtrict reaſon bears me ont in this, 
Let thoſe who, always ſecking, always mifs 

« The ways of reaſon, doubt with ſpecial zeal; 
« Theirs be the praiſe to argue, mine to feel.“ 


Thou art a young Mentor, friend, ſaid 
Mr. Burgeſs ; art thou married ? ak 

The negative to this queſtion was s ready; ; 
it was ſincere, and it was truth, accompa- 
nied with a glowing bluſh. 

I ſhould rather have expected, with the 
advantage of thy comely perſon and good 
- ſenſe, thou wouldeſt rather have ſought to 
avail thyſelf of the liberty given to the 
young woman, by thy friend and partner, 

than 
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than thus to take meaſures to abridge her 
of it. 

Confeſs, aid the charming Rebecca; 
haſt thou not ſome ſecret motive, ſome 
covert reaſon for thy conduct? 


A deeper glow covered the whole face 


of Henry, his eyes were averted, his ſcat 
grew uneaſy, and he betrayed every token 
of embarraſſinent. 

Nay, continued the Quaker, I ao not 
mean to be thine accuſer; I ſhould be 
ſorry to know thou hadft any whom it 


concerned . thy credit to conceal : but 


there may, ſaid ſhe, with a moſt, facinat- 
ing ſmile, be thoſe which may be per- 
fectly innocent, and even laudable, and 
yet too ſtrong to be reſiſted in a young 
mind towards ſo lovely a young woman as 
Clara Elton. | 

If I know myſelf, replied Henry, ſigh- 
ing; the lady's own honour and happineſs 
is all I have in view; that I am intereſted 
in her welfare, that I tremble at her ſitua- 


tion, and that the idea of her danger 
appalls 
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appalls me beyond the fear of any thing 
that can happen to myſelf, are facts I will 
not deny, but my ſolicitude is for her. Mr. 
Franklyn cannot be acquainted with her 
fituation, he knows not the improprieties 
ſhe is drawn into, nor can he be alarmed 
at her connections, becauſe I am ſure they 
are unknown to him. 

Moſt aſſuredly, anſwered Mr. Burgeſs, 
I will write to him this poſt ; my friend, 
| ſetting the young woman's good qualities 
out of the queſtion, has too much 1nte- 
grity to neglect the intereſt of an orphan un- 
der his care; he will be alarmed at thy in- 
telligence : and, added he, ſmiling, * Come 
young man, it 1s not good to be too much 
diſintereſted ; to whom ſhall I ſay, Clara 1s 
indebted for ſo kind an interference? Thou 
haſt a name, and our pretty friend muſt 
know it; at ſome future time, when ſhe is 
convinced of the good thou meaneſt her, 
ſhe will thank thee.” 

Henry heſitated, he bluſhed at the laud- 
able duplicity of his own conduct. How 


could he impoſe on people, whoſe charac- 
N | teriſtick 
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teriſtick is: a love of truth, an aſſumed name? 


he avoid Lavinia and her matrimonial 
claims ? Beſides, the warnings of a ſtranger 
would certainly have more weight, both 
with Mr. Franklyn and Clara, than any 
thing that came under the ſanction of pru- 
dence from a young man, whoſe juvenile 
days had been marked by indiſcretions; and 
Clara might privately doubt, ſince © intereſt 
ſpeaks all languages, and acts all parts, even 
that of diſintereſtedneſs itſelf, ſome latent 
hope of ſelf-gratification might be his mo- 
tive; and in that caſe he ſhould not only 


ſuffer in his pride of heart, but what was 


of ſtill more conſequence, his interference 
might on that account loſe its deſired 
edt. © -: b 1206; or | 
His filence was a confirmation to Mr. 
Burgeſs and his amiable wife, of the ſuſ- 
picions they had entertained, that his con- 
cern for Clara was too full of anxiety to 
be free from affection. Their curioſity was 
raiſed at the myſtery, under which he ap- 
en to wiſn to conceal himſelf and his 


23 motives, 


233 14 
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motives; but thoſe ſuſpicions were unallay- 
ed by a ſingle doubt of his honour or vera- 
city. kB 
After a long ſilence, which was not 
broken on the part of the Quakers, Henry 
begged Mr. Burgeſs would take the trouble 
to inform himſelf of Miſs Elton's connec- 
tion and ſituation; and if, Sir, faid he, 
your information and opinion coincide 
with the ſentiments I have taken the 
liberty of imparting, you will have the 
pleaſure of reſcuing one of the lovelieft of 
women from dangers innumerable. Con- 
deſcend,” Sir, to be her good genius your- 
ſelf; neither Miſs Elton, nor her friends 
are acquainted with my name; nor is it 
neceſſary they ſhould: have the trouble of 
developing the obſcurity of my character. 
His fine eyes (now filled with the humid 
ſenſibility which the ſubje& called forth) 
were averted ; the eager and ſcrutinizing 
looks of his auditors were earneſtly fixed 
on him, and the conſcious ſecret which he 
choſe not to diſcloſe cauſed an embarraſſ- 
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ment which he could not mo get 
over. 

Still the Burgeſſes were i} Wi and he, in 
a faultering accent, continued ſaying, That 
he ſhould be happy, he ſhould rejoice to 


know he had been the humble means of 


procuring for the charming maid, an active, 


friend in ſo reſpectable a man; and taking, 


with a freedom which was entirely devoid 
of preſumption, the hand of Mrs. Burgeſs, 
Do, Madam, faid he, with an engaging 


| earneſtneſs, do let me prevail on you, if 


after enquiry you find your ſentiments 

correſpond with mine, if Miſs Elton wants 

a protectreſs He did not proceed. 
Thou art an irreſiſtible pleader, replied 


Mrs. Burgeſs; but how can Clara Elton 


want a protectreſs, when we know our 
friend Franklyn hath offered to take her 
with him? And who can doubt the prudence 
of Mary Franklyn ? If the maiden is not 
wedded to her indiſcretions, a reformation 
is in her power, far more conſiſtent with 
her own eaſe than it could be with me. 


Thou ſee'ſt our habitation, we are content 


— 


« *«@ 
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with peace, and conſcience void of offence; 
what ſorrows, as inhabitants of the world, we 
are ſubject to, we bear without having re- 
courſe to the various ſources of amuſement 
and diſſipation which people of a different 
perſuaſion, although perhaps equally pure 
in their principles, eſteem eſſential to their 
exiſtence. Thinkeſt thou, Clara Elton could 
adopt our ſimple forms? And if ſhe could 
not, far leſs could we countenance an in- 
novation on our regular peaceful way of 
living: nevertheleſs, we will do our utmoſt 
to ſecond thy honeſt intentions ; we will 
offer our advice, not only to our friends at 
Ether but to the maiden herſelf, and I 
think neither will reject 1 It. 
The ſerious tone in which Mrs. Burgeſs 
concluded her ſpeech was definitive; Henry 
had conceived hopes, from her ſanguine 
expreſſion of regard, that ſhe would have 
offered her maternal protection to Miſs 
Elton, not recollecting that his contemp- 
tible opinion of Miſs Franklyn, arofe from 
what he knew of her diſpoſition, not from 
what the world bought of it; her wiſdom 
let 
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ſet her, it was believed, above the common 
errors of human nature; who then ſo proper 
to reſtrain the thoughtleſs impetuoſity of 
youth? Mrs. Burgeſſes's hint recalled to his 
mind the impoſſibility of the haſty hope he 
had indulged. With him the next thing to 
feeling his error, was to acknowledge it, 


Which when done, he begged, that as far as 


concerned bim, the whole matter might be 
concealed from the Franklyns ; then riſing 
to take his leave, Mr. Burgeſs: having re- 
ecived, a reſponſive. glance from his wife, 
between himfelf and neben exiſted 
but one Soul: Vie 

I will keep thy . friend, aid he, 


but I do not like ſo ſoon to loſe thy ac- 


quaintance ; thou art a great deceiver if 
thou haſt not an honeſt ingenuous heart; I 
would thou wert more explicit that we 
might know thee more, I will not ſay better, 
becauſe I do not admit that to be poſſible: 
what doſt thou. fear ? Is thy ſecret impe- 
netrable Henry bowed. Well, then, 
ſaid he, I will prefs no further into thine 
r whatever may be thy motive for 


; con- 
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concealing chem, I like the turn of thy 
countenance, and invite thee to a friendly 
meal whenever thy avocations will give an 
opportunity, and thy inclination impels 
thee to give pleaſure. 5 
This plain unvarniſhed invitation was 
rendered the more acceptable by the com- 
ciding look, and the eloquent ſmile of the 
amiable Rebecca. | 
Our hero's heart being now filled with 
more than gratitude, more than mere lik- 
ing, the liberal and unfolicited offers of 
friendſhip from a man of ſuch eftabliſhed 
credit, in whoſe power it was to recom- 

mend him to a ſituation, in which, by the 
aſliſtance of his education and abilities, 
he might obtain an independant liveli- 
hood; it will be granted that his objec- 
tions to renew his connections with his 
Ether friends muſt have been invinei- 
ble. What, thought he, ſhall I again 
bring a beggar to the knowledge of Miſs 
Franklyn ? Shall T be again inſulted, be- 
cauſe I will not proſtitute my heart to her 
oftentatious charity? Or ſhall I, by renewing 
the 


* 
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the diſputes between my good benefactor 


and his ſiſter, rob him of his peace? No. 
His heart ſwelled at the thought, and he 
flattered himſelf a ſpirit of pride, and a 
ſenſation of gratitude, were the only ſtimula 


to a reſolution which the kindneſs of Mr. 


Burgeſs could not vanquiſh. But ſtrong as 
were thoſe motives for a rejection of the 


| Quaker's friendſhip, there were yet ſtronger 
ones that lay in a latent corner of his heart, 


and though hardly known to himſelf, in- 
fluenced all his actions; which, as a faith- 
ful hiſtorian, I muſt acknowledge on every 
occaſion, though perhaps 'it may. not be 
deemed ſo in the opinion of ſome of my 
readers, was to our hero's advantage. 
Tou are not, ſaid Mr. Franklyn, when 
he gave his reluctant conſent to the union 
of Henry and Lavinia, to marry till you are 
of age, neither are you to break an engage- 
ment I ſuffer you to make. 

Dellmore was now juſt turned of his 21ſt 
year of Mr. Franklyn's readoption; he en- 
tertained no doubt, however hoſtile Miſs 


Franklyn might ſtill be to his intereſt, but 


her 


1 
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her father's favour would be attended with 
2 wife, as well as an eſtabliſhment in the 
world, could he expect either that Lavinia 
would forego her claim, or Mr. Franklyn 
negle&t to ſupport it; however deſirable 
therefore, in his preſent circumſtances, in- 
dependance might be, that ſacrifice would 
be too great to attain it by, 

Love and Miſs Orthodox, that is, the ſort 
of love he bore Clara Elton, never filled his 
heart together. Thoſe who do not under- 
ſtand my diſtinction in this matter, may 
perhaps quarrel with me for making it, 


but I have very good authority for ſay 


ng, C | 
« There is but one ſort of love, but 


there are a thouſand different copies of it.” 
The ſenſation Henry had felt for La- 


| vinia, could hardly be called a copy, it 


was a mere daub; and he became every 
day more averſe to a contract, which was 
began in folly, and cloſed in regret. His 
ardent love for one woman, poſſibly raiſed 
his diſguſt for the other; and the reſult 
was, a reſolution to conceal himſelf, in 

hopes 
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hopes ſome change might take place in 
his favour. | 

He, however, complied with the joint 
invitation of the quakers, to ſpend the 
day at Clapham; and it was with relu&- 
ance, on both ſides, that they parted at ſc. 
ven o'clock, when the ſtage ſtopped, by Mr, 
Burgeſs's order, to convey him to town, 
Ihe amiable pair would not ſuffer him to 
| depart until he had promiſed to repeat his 
viſit. 
Often, very often, ſaid Mrs. Burgeſs, 
with uncommon earneſtneſs, as ſhe return- 
ed from the gate, whither both her huſ- 
band and herſelf, accompanied him. 


* F F 
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CHAP TER XXVI. 


Swett Paſſion of _ a-la-Mode de Londre. 
8 n 
M. R. Dellmore found in the coach, two 
male paſſengers; one of them, a fat el- 
derly man, in a grizzle bob, plain brown 
cloaths, a gold-headed cane, and ſquare- 
toed ſhoes. In the courſe of a few ſeconds, 
he informed our hero, that riding in the ſtage 
was his choice, as he kept his own carriage, 
and his wife and daughters were gone on in 
it; but, ſome-how or other, he liked a 
ttle variety; and moreover, to hear all 
that was to be heard about Ould Eng- 
land; and ſometimes, a body mout pick 
up ſom'at in a ſtage, whereof, in a body's 
own coach there was nothing but women's 
prate; and ſa, young gentleman, conti- 
nued the great man, clapping him on the 
knee, what is your opinion of the young 
miniſter ? my friend Gab here and I don 0 
agree; he is for ould Boreas. l 
Vor. III. bin ee 
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I am not a competent judge of either, 
returned Henry. £6 

Why, really Mr. Skate, cried Mr. Gab, 
T am one of thoſe ſort of men who think 
well of an old friend, after he has loſt the 
power of ſerving me. As to Lord North's 
abilities as a miniſter, my opinion is, the 
outs and ins are the whole of the odds. 
Why, to be ſure, anſwered the fat orator, 
as you ſay, the loaves and fiſhes go a 
great way; but a man without pride, a 
man that---did I ever tell you of his dining 
with our company? 

Yes, yes, returned Mr. Gab adh, a 
if fearing a repetition. 

Ay, there, there was your magnanimous 
doings, | cried Skate exultingly, there was 
all our livery. fervants in waiting; and, 
there was . and he, and the reſt on us; 
egad! we were as merry as grigs. WH 
now, young gentleman, you are a young 
man, as a body may ſay; no offence, | 
hope, but you may never, in your whole 
life, convarſe with a miniſter; no offence, 
1 e 

None in the [aft Laid Henry ſmiling, 
I hope 
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51 
, I hope not, I am ſure I mean none. 

But, as I was ſaying, about miniſters, and 
„ WM them fort of people: now, I ſuppoſe, if a 
prime miniſter was to ſend you a card, Juſt 
now, Mr. A. or B. or C. or ſo on; for 
we mention no names. Well then, Mr. 
A. as T ſaid before, B. or C. or D. or you 
may carry it down to P. if you will. I 
mention no names. Well, the card brings 
(by one of his own ſervants) compliments to 
Mr. Skate, that's me, deſires the honour of 
his company, on buſineſs of importance. 
Well, away I goes. Now this was before the 
dinner affair; I had never ſeen him before 
in my born days. Neighbour Gab, why 
you are aſleep. Come, you never heard 
this ſtory. 

What, not about laying a duty on ſprats, 
and ſtamping Dutch herrings? Why, where 
the devil---however, I'll tell the young 
gentleman ; no harm in that. Well, away 
I goes, and egad, I gives a double rap, 
juſt as I do at home, as bould as braſs, 
and who ſhould come to the door, but the 
very ſervant that brought the card; ſo I 
D 2 lays, * 
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ſays, ſays I.-----Juſt in that moment, to 
our no ſmall mortification, the ſtage ſtop- 
ed at a gentleman's .houſe on. the road, 
where Mr. Skate's wife and | daughters 
were, and a ſervant begged he would alight, 
Before he had time to utter the poſitive ne- 
gative that he was diſpoſed to put on the 
requeſt, the lady of the houſe, with ſome 
female viſitors, advanced towards the road, 
and being ſeconded by Mrs. and the Miſs 
Skates, the good man was overpowered; he 
however, ſhook our hero heartily by- the 
hand, and. fwore he was d---d ſorry. he 
could -not tell the whole ſtory, becauſe it 
mout be of ſervice to-him ; but, however, 
if he would call in Thames-ſtreet, at Bob 
Skate's, fiſhmonger, any morning before 
*Change time, - why he ſhould hear it all. 
Henry thanked Mr. Skate, andthe coach 
again drove off. | 
Mr. Gab, the other paſſenger, was 4 
well-looking man, about forty ; he was con- 
verſible, good-humoured, and eaſy in his 
addreſs. Mr. Skate became the immedi- 
ate ſubject of his diſcourſe. Although his 
remarks 
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remarks were conſiſtent with his character, 


| he lamented his neighbour's folly. The 


miniſter, he ſaid, finding he was a judge 
of a particular branch of the revenue, which 
he certainly' was, had thought proper to 
conſult him on fome trifle, and to receive 
information on others, a diſtinction poor 
Skate was unequal to; he was unable to 
converſe. with a ſingle being in his own 
ſphere of life; he was the compaſſion of 
his friends, and the jeſt of his enemies. 
From Mr. Skate, our hero and his fel- 
low traveller paſſed to ſubjects more uni- 
verſally known; politics had never yet 
excited Dellmore's attention; but had he 
been an adept in that ſcience, if it may be 
ſo called, Mr. Gab was not, nor would he 
ever, if he could decline it, converſe of 
national matters ; they were, however, at 
no loſs, and Henry's natural vivacity and 
good ſenſe rendering him an entertaining 
companion, Mr. Gab very politely deſired 
to be. honoured by his further acquaintance, 
and at parting, gave him his card, with an 
invitation to dinner next day. 
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dal, without mentioning names, he eſpied 
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On his arrival at the Golden-crofs, he 
found Montgomery was returned, and gone 
to reſt; an example he was preparing. to 
follow, when Mr. Peter Martin made his 
appearance. In the time ſince our hero had 
parted with that gentleman, he had gone 
over, in his mental view, every part of his 
conduct ſince their accidental meeting; and 


having joined conjectures to facts, had ſet 


him down as a contemptible character, with 
whom it was no credit to be acquainted; 


yet his natural politeneſs would nat ſuffer 


him to be rude: cool he certainly was, but 
that was a ſort of rebuff Mr. Peter Martin 
had been uſed to; he regarded it not, but 


fitting down, and partaking, uninvited, of 
the bread and cheeſe, an oyſter, arid ſome 


ale, on which Dellmore was making his 
ſupper, he entered into familiar chat, repeat- 
ing a thouſand common anecdotes, which 
he ſwore he had been eye and ear-witnels 
to, and which our hero could not contra- 
dict, having never heard them before. In 
the midſt of an entertaining piece of ſcan- 


the 
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the card with Mr. Gab's addreſs, which 
Henry had juſt taken out of his pocket. 
| - Good God! cried he, in a tranſport of 
joy, do you know Mr. Gab? Are you ac- 
quainted with his family ? If you are, and 
can introduce me to them, upon my ſoul 
you will do me the pants favour in the 
world. 

Are they ſo hard of acceſs then? aſked 
Henry, ſmiling at his eagerneſs. 

Ah, God! replied Mr. Peter Martin, 
why Mifs Gab will be one of the greateſt 
fortunes in the city, but perhaps you have 
deſigns on her yourſelf. 

Dellmore affured him he indeed had not. 
Well then, by all that's beautiful, anſwered 
| Martin, if you will contrive to introduce 
me, as your friend and acquaintance, that 
I may have an opportunity of ſaying a 
few civil things to the girl, I will bind my- 
_ ſelf to pay you a thouſand pounds on the 
day I marry her. 

Dellmore's eyes ſtruck fire; it was diffi- 
cult to ſay whether his rage or ee 
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was predominant; what, bribe him to an act 
of infamy l imagine him capable of contri- 
buting to the mercenary deſigns of a cox- 
comb on a young woman of fortune! make 
bim the tool of a fortune hunter! that was 
too bad. He aroſe haſtily, and the poor 
beau, who judging by his own principles, in 
had brought matters to a certainty, and al- 
ready laid out in his mind's eye a great part 
of Miſs Gab's fortune, perceiving the ga- 


thering ſtorm his looks portended, made a 
precipitate retreat, and eſcaped the chaſ- 1 
tiſement due to his folly and impudence ; 0 
as Dellmore intended to pay him in a coin 


to which he had a natural averſion, namely 
a good kieking, although he had more than 
onee been obliged to ſubmit to it. 

When again alone, and recovered from 
the rage into which the ſanguine views of 
Mr. Peter Martin had thrown him, he re- 
volved his ſituation, and the occurrences of 
the day. Fortune had made him acquaint- 
ed with a perſon who, by Martin's account, 
had equal power with the good quaker to 
ſerve him, without any riſk of betraying 
him 
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tm to thoſe from whom he wiſhed to be 
concealed; his fituation was deſperate; def- 
titute of both money and friends, it was: 
abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould ſhake: off all 
difidence ; it was not for a man who had 
but a few ſhillings between him and ſtarv- 
ing, to pay extreme homage to delicacyz, 
or indulge à pride which, though perhaps, 
laudable in proſperity, was contemptible in 
adverſity ; he therefore reſolved to wait on 
Mr. Gab early the next day, and ſolicit his. 
tereſt to procure him employment: then 
ordering his bill to be brought in with the 
breakfaſt next morning, he retired to bed. 

At nine the next day Mr. Montgomery 
made his appearance, but ſo altered, that 
Dellmore could ſcarcely credit his eye- ſiglit, 
and it was ſome moments before he could 
believe that the figure before him was the 
ſame who parted from him in ſuch. high: 
ſpirits two nights before. 

His face was {welled,. and; like Joſeph's. 
coat, of many colours; one eye was entirely 
loft to the view, the other bore ſable marks 
of violence; his noſe was flattened in pro- 

8 portion. 
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partion as his other features had expanded, 
his thumbs were bound round with black 
ribband, and his whole figure hung out fig. 
nals of diſtreſs. 

He opened his mouth with execrations 
on the playhouſes, the ws, and the pup. 
py that carried him there; and blending 
curſes with his narrative, informed his com. 
panion of his night's adventure. 

The lady whoſe attractions he had found 
ſo irreſiſtible, had been alſo ſo charmed 
with him, that ſhe had found it impoſſible 
to ſeparate, without retaining ſome relique 
in memory of ſo dear a connexion; ſhe had 
therefore, in pure kindneſs, taken off hi 
hands the care of his purſe, containing 
twenty-nine guineas, and his watch; and 
willing perhaps to ſpare him the pangs of 
parting, left him in the ſweet delirium that 
fucceeds the tranſports of love in'a bagni, 
In other words, having firſt wheedled him 
from glaſs to glaſs, till he was in a ſtate 
of intoxication, ſhe picked his pocket 
of every thing valuable, and watching an 

| opportunit) 
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opportunity to elude the obſervation of the 
people of the houſe, left him pang be- 
hind her. 

Towards noon, when the a of the 
liquor had evaporated, he awoke and miſ- 
ſed his divinity ;/ his grief at her abſence 
was not of the heart-rending kind; he 
would have taken comfort on her loſs, but 
his empty pockets diſtracted him. 

He rung the--bell like a madman, and 
ſummoned the maſter of the houſe, who 
heard his ſtory like a philoſopher, and re- 
tired with a low bow, and expreſſions of 
extreme ſorrow for his misfortune. 

And is that all, quoth the enraged Mont- 
gomery, ringing again with great violence. 
One waiter did not chuſe to ſace him, half 
a dozen appeared. 

I have loſt my watch: and money, ſcoun- 

drels, how did you dare to ſuffer it ? 
- Sir, replied one of them, I know the 
girl very well, it will be eaſy to trace her; 
I am ready to attend you to a magiſtrate, 
we ſhall ſoon have madam in irons. 
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And fo, replied Montgomery, have my 
name on record for a fool; no, raſcals, but 
I will break your bones for ſuffering the jilt 
to eſcape. It was with the ſailor, as the. 
old adage has it, but a word and a blow, 
and the blow came firſt; the fellows baul- 
ed murder, and ran off; Montgomery 
preſerved a dead ſilence with his tongue, 

but while he followed them, his oaken towel 
was by no means idle; a conſtable was ſum- 
moned, the bill preſented, and the whole 

force of the houſe muſtered. The invin- 
cible hero atchieved incredible deeds of va- 

Jour; fighting his way through the whole 
poſſẽ, reinforced as they were by civil autho- 
rity, and leaving the bill unpaid, he reach- 
ed his lodging in the condition I have de- 
ſcribed, where, having ſwallowed a glaſs 
of brandy, he went to bed. 

He recited. this adventure to Dellmore 
with all the bitterneſs of regret and ſelf- 
condemnation. A ſimilarity of circum- 
ſtances now rendered Henry more open; 
he condoled with Montgomery on his mik- 
fortune, and very candidly related his 

OWN, 
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own, excepting only that part from whence 
they originated; there was ſomething ſo 
humiliating to a noble mind, in the 
fraud of Mrs. Dellmore, and the natu- 
ral conjectures of the meanneſs of thoſe 
parents, who would part with their off- 
fpring to favour ſuch a baſe impoſition, 
that he could not prevail on himſelf to be 
the herald of his own ' diſgrace ; he there- 
fore gave every merit to Mr. F ranklyn for 
his protection, but only called himſelf an 
orphan, without hinting at the event that 
had made him ſo. He concluded by offering 
to ſhare his few ſhillings with his comrade 
in affliction, and diſcharged the whole of 
the bill immediately. 

Mr. Montgomery, in his turn, gave che 
following account of himſelf: 

His father, the Hon. Auguſtus Mont- 
gomery, was the fifth and youngeſt ſon of 
a large family of an Iriſh peer, of anci- 
ent deſcent, with haughty ſpirits, nice ho- 
nour, and ſmall eſtate ; he married very 
young to an indigent relation of the fa- 
mily, againſt the conſent: of the old lord, 

whca 
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who, though he did not make his diſobe. 
dience a pretext for deſerting him, never 
conſidered any part of his numerous family 
as having claims either on his care or love. 
His father's very narrow income, which 
was at the time of his death but a colonel's 
half-pay, put it out of his power to make 
any proviſion for his family. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery died in childbed of this her young- 
eſt ſon, nor did the colonel long ſurvive 
her; he died leaving five ſons and one 
daughter. | 

The elder ſon was at his father's death in 
Paris, whence he returned expreſs, to take 
on him the paternal care of the family. 
The ſecond and third he placed at a cheap 
ſchool, and the others at the houſe of the 
woman who had wet-nurſed him; the ſiſt- 
er he took with him to France, where ſhe 
very ſoon married an Engliſh gentleman, 
who was heir to a very good eſtate. 

This event was of general advantage to 
the family; the boys were continued at 
ſchool at their ſiſter's expence, till three of 


them died of the ſmall-pox in one year. 
There 
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There was then left only the elder bro- 
ther and himſelf, who experienced the ut- 
moſt happineſs a wealthy ſiſter could be- 
ſtow. | 1:5 502 02.300 bas 
His genius leading him to a nautical life, 
he was by his ſiſter's recommendation ſent 
to India, on board. a King's ſhip, in the 
capacity of midſhipman, 

During the voyage out he was n 
nately wrecked on an uncivilized iſland; 
where after enduring numberleſs hardſhips 
for five years, he at laſt got to the Cape, 
whence he ſoon procured a paſſage to Eng- 
land. But born to be the ſport of fate, he 
found his own country more ſavage than 
the iſland he had eſcaped from. His ſiſter 
had become a widow, - and abandoned her 
country, With great difficulty and many 
hardſhips he reached Ireland, where he 
learned that his brother was dead, having 
_ early in life privately united himſelf to a 
menial ſervant of his father's, who, with 
her two children, had traced him to Eng- 
land, where ſhe had proved her marriage, 
and whence her huſband accompanied her 

to 
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to Ireland only t die. The noble family 
to which they were ſo nearly allied would 
not deign to acknowledge a poor ſailor, 
and, but for the charity of his father's eld- 
eſt ſiſter, he muſt have ſtarved. 

This lady, who was married to a no- 
dleman of large eſtates in England, ſent 


him out under the command of a man, 
. who, beſides an inexhauſtible fund of ſmall 


talle, and 'a pleaſing 'addreſs, had no one 
great or good quality, and who was the 
perſon alluded to by the honeſt tars. 

The inactive and inglorious conduct a- 
dopted by this commander was irkſome and 


diſgraceful to his people; they murmured,, 


they remonſtrated, but in vain; Captain 
Eſſence was ſuperior to a ſenſe of ſhame ;, 
he was a man of family. and fortune, and 
would often, at fight of- ſhattered limbs, 
and loſs of. life, ſay with Falſtaff, There 
lies honour + but it was for mere adventurers 


0 riſk their lives in battle, he had much 


to loſe, and little to gain, in the eonteſt of 
nations; his acres were ſafe, and while they 
continued ſo, what was his country to him 
| | Prudent 
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Prudent as thoſe ſentiments were, it was 
politic to gloſs them over, and he effectu- 
ally contrived to do it, by being either too 
ſoon or too late for every battle in that part 
of the world where he was ſtationed; not 
for a galloon would Captain Effence ven- 
ture to ſea without abſolute orders, or, 
when under fail, alter his courſe; he was 
not ambitious enough to * ſeek the bubble 
reputation in a cannon's mouth.“ 

What a ſituation was his ſhip for young 
men whofe boſams beat high in the expec- 
tation and hope of partaking of the laurets 
and riches that every one in the fleet but 
theirs ſhared in great abundance. Every 


youth who had or could raiſe a friend, got 
himſelf exchanged; loſs of rank was nothing 


to loſs of honour : but poor Montgomery 
had no friends, he was therefore obliged to 
continue with Captain Eſſence, who not 
being able to keep a warrant officer that 
could get removed, to ſerve himſelf, made 
him acting lieutenant; in this ſtation his 
perſonal intercourſe with the captain gave 


him ſuch an * into his daſtardly diſ- 


poſition, 


_ r — 
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poſition, that it was impoſſible for ſo fin. 
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cere, ſo open hearted a youth, to conce] 
his contempt. The captain ſaw and fel 
the deſpicable light in which he was held, 
and fearing, while his corps were receiving 
the reward of their bravery, his name might 
be miſſed in the glorious liſt of thoſe who 
had bled for their country, he got inva- 
lided, and took his Paſſage home in a mer- 
chant ſhip. 


A man of honour 3 to the com- 


mand, | and young Montgomery was hi 


firſt favourite. Elated with the notice of hi 
captain, he wrote to his noble relations i 


England, entreating their recommendation 


to the Commander in Chief on the ſtation, 
and begging them to ule their intereſt at 
home to get him confirmed. 

But though Captain Eſſence was remark 
ably peaceable in his diſpoſition, where: 
poſſibility of retort remained, it was 10 
reaſon why, when he returned to England, 
he ſhould not acquaint Montgomery's no- 
ble friends what a very worthleſs ungrate- 


ful young man he was; and they, a 


che 
yer 
in | 
nut 


pat 
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of giving him the ſolicited recommendation, 
remitted to India the traits his captain had 
given of his character, and poſſibly glad fo 
cheaply to get rid of a tax on their quality, 
very civily begged leave to decline meddling 
in his affairs. To mend the matter, conti- 
nued he, the ſame packet brought news of 
the peace, and we Were ordered home, and 
paid off; the reſt you know, and after all 
my complaints of hard fortune, you ſee 
my own folly has foundered me at laſt. 
This, ſaid Henry, muſt be my mental 
brother. Bo Ed! "1 bu 
Not, I hope, abſolutely foundered ; we 
muſt ſee what we can do for ourſelves, 
ſince we have fo little expectation from the 
world. They then entered into a minute 
inveſtigation of their circumſtances, and 
found: Dellmore's ſtock amounted to eleven 
ſhillings and ſeven pence three farthings, 
and the lieutenant's to the exact ſum of 
four pence halfpenny; with this capital 
they entered into partnerſhip. Montgo- 
mery fallied out in queſt of cheap lodgings, 
and our hero to wait on Mr. Gab, whoſe 
- town 
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town reſidence was on Dowgate Hill. A, 
this gentleman will cut a very conſiderable 
figure in ſome part of our hiſtory, 1 beg 
to have the honour of introducing him to 
my readers, previous to the viſit on which 
Dellmore's hopes ſo much depended. 


nen 
A ©  Ouality Binding. 
Mx. GAB was, I have ſaid, ibout the 
middle age, rather a handfome figure, and 
tolerably good natured; he had began the 
career of his life in the ſtation of a ſhop- 
man to the third couſin of a gentleman's 
ſecretary's miſtreſs, who teſtified her regard 
for her relation by procuring him a con- 

tract with government. His maſter ſoon 
grew immederately rich, and being a ba- 
chelor, he retired to enjoy his wealth, leav- 
ing Mr. Gab in the buſineſs, with a ſhare 
of the profits, to encourage his induſtry. 
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He was ſoon fortunate enough to follow 
the ſteps | of his predeceſſor, and before- 
the war cloſed, which ended the con- 
tract, he had realized a plum, and was yet 
in an extenſive and proſperous line of trade. 
To ſniare this good fortune he had a wife; 
to inherit it, a ſon and a daughter. Mrs. 
Gab had lived in the capacity of cook, in 
the houſe where her huſband's wealth was 
acquired; ſhe was about his own age, but 
otherwiſe his reverſe in every thing; ſhe 
was extremely plain in her perſon and 
diſguſting in her manners; by her long 
ſtanding over the fire, and perhaps a little 
dram drinking, her face was in a conſtant 
flame; ſhe had formerly valued herſelf on 
being a very cleanly ſervant, that is to ſay, 
while her own perſon might be traced. by 
the ſcent of the kitchen ſtuff, wherever ſhe. 
choſe to exhibit it, ſhe placed her ſupreme: 
delight in the poliſh of her ſaucepans and 
pot-lids ; it was indeed always Mrs. Gab's 
ambition. to ſhine; mne had by perpetual 
ſcouring, acquired a gait in her walk that 
exactly reſembled her uſual motion at the 
kitchen 


ly 


le 
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kitchen fink, it was ſomething between 1 

ſtride and a DO that . Hr deſcrip. 

ao wile 

Her nies was the «ſymbol of the per. 
petual motion, her voice loud and diſcord- 
ant, and though ſhe had been at this pe- 
riod fixteen years a gentlewoman, her hands 
and arms remained, in deſpite of Warren's 
chicken gloves, Madam Figou's ſkill, and 
every. coſmetic that had been advertiſed 
during the above period, W hard, 
coarſe; and red. iT 

But to counterpoiſe thoſe ene 
ſhe was one of the moſt dreſſy women in 
the city, and ſo tenacious of the character 
ſhe aſſumed, in contradiction to nature, 
that ſhe was never known to let a ſyllable 


drop which would revive difagreeable 


ideas; ſhe reſolved to ſink her origin, and 
occupation, in the extreme ſplendor of her 
_ preſent ſituation, being ſo perfectly genteel 
at all points, that even her ſervants muſt 
appear ſuperior to their ſtation. Eve- 
ry thing ſhe herſelf did was the act of a 
I every thing ſhe: diſliked in 

others 


. 
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others owed-its ſource to its being unlike 

a gentlewoman. 

Mrs. Gab was moreover particularly nice 
on the ſcore of character, for Mr. Gab 
having, at the command of his then maſ- 
ter, eſpouſed Mary the cook, preciſely ele- 
ven days before Mr. Gab, jun. made his 
entree into this troubleſome world, his 
mamma felt an inveterate hatred, a virtu- 
ous indignation, againſt all thoſe whoſe re- 
putations were leſs fortunately preſerved ; 
and her penetration at diſcovering ſuppoſed 
blemiſhes, where abſolute ones were want- 
ing, was truly amazing. 

Her good man himſelf did not eſcape 
either her ſuſpicions or her lectures; the 
good man was perfectly indifferent to both, 
he got money faſter than he well knew 
what to do with it, and Mrs. Gab's ſole 
ambition was to out-ſhow and out-dreſs 
her neighbours ; in conſequence of which, 
although he ſuffered his lady to ſay what 
ſhe pleaſed, her liberty of ſpeech had no 
effect on his private conduct; the lady 
lived to pleaſe herſelf, and her huſband 

aſſumed 
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country houfe, a few miles out of town, 
which be ſeldom viſited, but where Mrs. 
Gab condeſcended to exhibit her finery 
from Friday to Tueſday ; I do not reckon 
Sunday; to dreſs for church is not the gen- 
teel thing; Mrs. Gab never did; ſhe al. 
ways choſe to worſhip her Maker in a riding 
habit; it gratified Mrs. Gab's pride to be 


the gaping ſtock of the multitude, and in 


the country ſhe entertained the reſt of the 
inhabitants with the extraordinary ſplen- 
dor of her town life, where contending 
peereſſes ſolicited her acquaintance ; and 


frequently hinted at her extraordinary hu- 


mility, in aſſociating with them. ---$ucþ 
was Mrs. Gab. 

Her ſon, who was his mamma's darling, 
being by no means to inherit any thing 
from his father but his money, had been a 
pupil of Mr. Locke; the young man was 
ſomewhat addicted to a few qualites, not 


abſolutely incumbent on a military charac- 


ter; he had been frequently ſent to Co- 
une for ſaying the thing that was not, 


aſſumed the ſame privilege. They had x 


had 
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had been caned for his impertinence, kicked 
for his cowardice, and was finally expell- 
ed the academy. But thoſe were trifles, 
mere bagatelles, objections that money 
eaſily ſurmounted; and he was at this pe- 
riod, a Cornet in the Guards. 

Captain Gab, as he was called eaſtward 
of Temple-bar, ſeldom viſited Dowgate 
Hill, except 1t was to touch, as he termed 
it, his mother's purſe; but as he kept a 
girl, an Italian opera dancer, who had 
been uſed to live in ſtyle, and as the 
dear creature had refuſed many magni- 
ficent offers for her ſweet little Gab, it was 
not in nature to refuſe her any thing, and 
conſequently Mr. Gab often viſited his 
mamma, and entertained her with all the 
court hiſtories. 

Miſs Sophia Gab was a little delicate 
brunette, who ſhall introduce herſelf; all 
we will at preſent ſay of her is, ſhe was no 
favourite with her mother, and had been 
brought up with a maiden lady, ſiſter to 
her father's old maſter, who lived near Ply- | 
mouth, and who inherited her brother's 
| Vor, III. E riches ; 
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riches ; theſe ſhe many years intended So- 8 
phia ſhould receive from her, and which ſt 
would probably have been the caſe, had not MW 0 
the lady's ill health and low ſpirits render- h. 
ed ſtrong cordials neceſſary; which ulti- in 
mately under the advice of a Caledonian 
officer in the marines, and while under 
the influence of her medicines, induced her 
to take to herſelf a helpmate; when Mr. 
Gab, in great wrath, fetched his daughter 
home, where ſhe had arrived about three 
months when Henry's acquaintarice with 
the family commenced. 
It was near two o'clock when our hero 
reached Dowgate Hill. On aſking for Mr, 
Gab he was ſhewn into the counting-houſe, 
Mrs. Gab being much too faſhionable, in 
all her manceuvres, for any of her domeſ- 
Vrics to ſuppoſe that a viſitor to her would 
appear at that hour. 

Mr. Gab was here a man of buline:s, 
ſeven or eight clerks, as well as their prin- 
cipal, were fully employed, and the buly 
countenances of the whole groupe gave 
Heary freſh ſpirits, his hopes were raiſed, 


and his countenance exhilirated, Mr. Gab 
gave 


= 
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gave him a friendly nod and pointed to a 
ſtool, without ſpeaking a word; at two 
o'clock he haſtily aroſe, and, ſhaking him 
heartily by the hand, apologized for leav- 
ing him, as he could not diſpenſe with his 
'Change engagements; but, ſaid he, though 
it is rather an early hour, I'll try what I 
can do for you above ſtairs; and then led 
the way into the drawing-room, where they 
found Miſs Gab with her pencils and port 
folio before her. 

Sophy, ſaid Mr. Gab, here 1s a viſitor, 
your mother I ſuppoſe is not out of her 
perfume box, take care of him till dinner 
time. Miſs Gab had a beautiful ſimplicity 
in her manners, which ſome people called 
the mauvaiſe honte, but it was unattended 
by the leaſt degree of aukwardneſs; the 
crimſon blood mantled in her cheek aimoſt 
as often as ſhe opened her lips before ſtran- 
gers, and her eyes involuntarily retreated 
from their gaze ; but the fund of good hu- 
mour and ſenſe ſhe poſſeſſed, baniſhed re- 
ſtraint from her converſation; her wit was 
unobſtruſive, and her manners delicate, and 

E 2 though 
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though bred in retirement ſhe had a juſt 
confidence in herſelf. 

Henry found her amiable and unaſſum- 
ing; he paid her compliments on her draw- 
ings, more acceptable to her becauſe free 

from the adulation to which, in her mo- 
ther's circle, ſhe had been uſed. Indeed 
it was, ſince ſhe had been at home, an un- 
uſual thing to Miſs Gab to be treated as a 
rational creature ; her mother choſe to con- 
ſider her as a being of an inferior order to 
her brother, and the fortune which it was 
known Mr. Gab would give her, was in 
the contrary extreme as diſagreeable, as it 
elevated her above what ſhe conceived a 
human being is entitled to. She now ſaw 
| herfelf addreſſed in the happy medium; Mr. 
Dellmore's aſſiduities were the voluntary ſa- 
crifices to modeſt merit; ſhe appeared to 
him a moſt engaging woman, and he had 
no intereſt in perſuading her ſhe was more; 
in ſhort, the two hours before dinner pal- 
ſed without either of the young folks com- 
Pp aining of time. 


At 
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At four o'clock Mr. Gab entered the 
drawing-room, and he was ſoon followed 
by his lady, ſinking under a weight of fi- 
nery, and glittering with diamonds. - 
Mr. Gab introduced Henry to her as a 
Mr. Conway, a particular friend of Mr. 
Burgeſs, and he was received with very flat- 
tering marks of diſtinction on that account. 
But however pleaſing ſuch a reception might 
be, it was attended by reflections altoge- 
ther diſagreeable; the kindneſs of the good 
Quakers in ſeeing him into the coach, 
might well warrant the idea that they were 
his particular friends; it had a ſtill further 
effect, as it eſtabliſned his worth in the idea 
of Mr. Gab, who could not ſuſpect the 
rich quakers would ſhew ſuch reſpect to a 
mere adventurer. 5 
This circumſtance, in addition to his 
natural diffidence, was an inſuperable bar 
to his intended application. How could 
he, who was introduced to a woman, 
Whoſe pride was as viſible as her man- 
ners were diſguſting, preſume to confef, 
he owed that honour to a miſtake; or 
— E 3 aſk 
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aſk employ from a man whoſe regard for 
him was founded on mere accident ? He fel: 
it was not to be done, and therefore giving 
up the flattering hope, he accommodated 
himſelf to the follics of the day, well aſ- 
tured it would be difficult to obtain the ear 
of a man, to his humble application for 
bread, who conſidered him as an object of 
reſpect. 

Thoſe unpleaſant reflexions however did 
not prevent his proper attention to the la- 
dics, nor render him inſenſible to the ſweet- 
neſs of Miſs Sophia; it was indeed impoſ- 
fible to know that amiable creature, and 
not feel a partiality for her. Mrs. Gab, 
though ſhe thought leſs of her lovely child 
than any other perſon, confeſſed the girl 
had a good face, and deſigned her to grace 
a title ; but Sophia's little heart had already 
received a gueſt deſtitute of wealth or 
grandeur, and the fear of the conſequence 
of her mother's inordinate pride, rendered 
this a very conſequential ſecret to her; but 
the hopeleſs paſſion, for hopeleſs it certain- 
ly was, that filled her gentle boſom, gave 
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an agreeable ſoftneſs and languor to her 
features,- that ſeemed to aſk pity and claim 
protection. Every moment added to the 
eſteem our hero felt for her; nothing could 
be more to her advantage than the contraſt 
between her and her mother, whoſe narrow 
contracted ſoul all her finery could not hide, 
while the generoſity and beneficence of tle 
daughter beamed on her expreſſive features, 
and ſhone in her large black eyes. How 
often, during the time of dinner, did the 
coarſe ignorance of the mother, though de- 
livereg in a ſoftened voice and affected lip, 
raiſe q Hluſh on the cheeks of the accom- 
pliſhed daughter; ſhe fearfully watched 
every motion of her lips, and trembled 
when they opened, in terror leſt a freſh 
abſurdity ſhould add to the folly of her 
character, while the ignorant parent, equal- 
ly void of fear or modeſty, bolted out 
folly by wholeſale. 

Come, Soph, faid ſhe, as they quitted 
the dining-parlour, you ſhall play Mr. 
Conway a toone on your arpſichore. Mr. 

KD. + Conway, 
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Conway, when you haye drank your wine, 
you ſhall hear Miſs Gab play her muſic, 

I Oh, cried Mr. Gab, who doated on his 
daughter, we will order the glaſſes into the 
muſic-room, I will hear my girl too, and 
1 muſt be off at ſeven. 

_ Miſs Gab was ſeated at her arpſichore, 
as her mother called it, and was turning 
over the leaves of her muſic book. 

: Play Boxes round O, cried Mrs. Gab; 

then turning to Henry, do you loye muſic, 
Sir? 

He bowed, and gave proof that he did 
in the attention he was diſpoſed to pay to 
the ſweet fingers of the young lady. But 
to command muſic from her daughter, and 
to liſten to it herſelf, were two yery differ- 
ent things with Mrs. Gab; while Sophia 
was in a maſterly manner charming the 
ſenſes, it was her part to call them to ſub- 
jects in which harmony never dwelt. 

Do you like the hoprer, Sir? O dear, 1 
am a waſt lover of hoprers, and really 
there, if one is ſqueeged a little, one is 
ure 1 it is by gentlewomen; now at the play 


there 
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there is no reſpect of . parſons, beſides no- 
body dreſſes there; good cloaths, viewing 
herſelf, is loſt at the play-houſe. Soph 
likes the play beſt, but lord, as I ſay, that 
is quite in the low ſtyle, a gentlewoman 
ſhould never mix with the canel. Now I 
never keeps none but the beſt of company, 
nor goes no where but among people of 
faſhion, do you, Sir? —— Dellmore was 
not proof againſt this queſtion ; the court 
Mrs. Gab paid him would, he plainly ſaw, 
be changed into contempt the inſtant ſhe 
found in him a perſon ſo deſtitute of the 
principal claims to gentility ; his face was 
too near a kin to his heart, the leaſt emo- 
tion in one forced the blood into the other, 
and it was not without great difficulty that 
he contrived to conceal his confuſion, un- 
der an affected attention to the muſic. 

Exactly at ſeven Mr. Gab took his hat 
and cane, and after giving our hero a ge- 
neral and preſſing invitation to his houſe, 
he apologized for leaving him, with the 
aew obſervation that buſineſs muſt be mind- 


ed, or loſt, p 
E 5 Truly 
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Truly, cried Mrs. Gab, bridling, I be. 
lieve the buſineſs that carries you out in an 
evening had better be loſt than minded. 
Whether Mr. Gab heard this ſagacious re- 
mark of his lady's or not is uncertain, ag 
it did not impede his haſty ſtep out of the 
Mrs. Gab was too fine a lady to conſider 


propriety; the tea equipage was ſcarcely 
removed when her carriage was announced; 


and her plentiful purſe having gained her ad- 
mittance into ſome titled houſes, at the 
welt end of the town, it was her cuſtom, 
when dreſſed for thoſe grand viſits, to take 
the round of her female city friends, in or- 
der to dazzle them with her finery. In 
purſuit therefore of her firſt wiſh, away flut- 
tered Mrs. Gab, leaving, without the ſlight- 
eſt idea of danger or imprudence, her love- 
ly young daughter to entertain one of the 
fineſt young men in the world, whoſe fre- 
quent offers to depart had been over-ruled 
by her poſitive injunctions on him to ſtay 
and hear Soph play muſic, 
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But though Henry was no ſtoic, he was 
a very ſafe companion for a young woman 
of an uncorrupted heart; and Miſs Gab 
was not only guarded by the innocence 
and purity of her diſpoſition, but ſhe was 
ſhielded from every attack on her paſſions 
by a ſecret attachment to a youth who was 
the more dear to her becauſe he was unfor- 
tunate, ſo that the tète I tete,” to which the 
thoughtleſs mother had left them, was void 
of danger on either ſide. Our hero ſup- 
ped with his beautiful new acquaintance, 
and they parted at eleven with regret, but 
without an idea that invaded the ſacred 
claim of Miſs Elton on his heart. 

Mrs. Gab was not without her ſecret un- 
ealineſs, although gratified in every thing 
money could purchaſe; the hint ſhe had 
dropped on Mr. Gab's leaving her to at- 
tend to buſineſs, was not one merely appli- 
cable to his then engagement; it pointed 
at his general conduct. | 

Mr. Gab had appointments as well as his 
lady, he ſeldom paſſed his evenings at 
home ; ; It was not indeed within the laſt two 
E 6 months 
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months by any means certain where he did 
pals them, which circumſtance conſidered, 
it is no wonder that the ſweetneſs of Mrs. 
Gab's temper ſhould be diſturbed, particu- 
larly when it is known that he actually had 
been found out, once or twice, in prefering 
the ſociety of a light-hearted female to the 
croud which on his lady's night filled his 
houſe, or to indulging his meditations in 


his own empty drawing-room ; but al- 70 
though Mrs. Gab was too certain of this in 
her huſband's foible, the rage for viſiting, ſn 
and grand acquaintance, was too potent to th 
give way to a jealouſy of her huſband's | 
affections, or a deſire to regain them by W 
any effort of hers. _ Hy 

v. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.. 
A Brother and Sifter. 


Ar the place of rendezyous, Dellmore 
found Montgomery in waiting, who in- 
formed him he had taken a couple of 
rooms, on the ſecond floor of a ſmall houſe, 
in Orange Court, Leiceſter Fields, at five 
ſhillings per week ; to thoſe lodgings cher 
then adjourned. | 
Now, ſaid Montgomery, we muſt, as 
we ſailors ſay, keep a good look out, and 
weather this ſtorm of adverſity as well as 
we can; I have raiſed a preſent ſupply by 
diſpoſing of many things that, if I do not 
get my commiſſion confirmed, will be but 
lumber to me, and if I do, why I can 
have credit with an agent to buy more. 
Here is my ſtock, taking out of his pocket 
ſix guineas ; we will have but one purſe, 
and who knows what may turn out. Here 
you ſce theſe plated buckles cut as great a | 
daſh 
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daſh as if they were ſolid ſilver ; I dare ſay 
that that puppy Martin never had a better I he 
pair in his life. in 


Henry, who had l the want of W ch 
his laſt ſhilling, was in raptures at the MW m 
thought which this exchange of his friend 
inſpired; ſtarvation no longer looked him ;+ 
in the face; he had himſelf a handſome fe 
pair of filver ſhoe buckles, and gold knee d 


and ſtock buckles, he had alſo a very good 
gold watch, chain and feals; it had never 
before occurred to him that thoſe were 4 


fund of riches ; the certainty of ſupport, ſ 

for ſome time at leaſt, was a matter that 

exhilirated his ſpirits, and he and his friend F 

took poſſeſſion of their new lodging in 

great good humour. { 
Montgomery was a ſocial fellow, and t 


dearly loved to unbend over a can of grog 
before he went to bed; he had laid in a 
gallon of good rum, and made an ac- 
quaintance with his landlord, who having 
been at ſea, though only in a privateer, 

bw ſome ne merit. 
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Mr. MDovugal was a man of integrity, 
he was a forte o' perſon ye maight confide 
in; ay troth, an he cud do mony baſe 
things, he need na want a freand, but his 
meſsfortan was to be twa honeſt. 

Ay, ay, landlord, cried Montgomery, it 
is a damn'd dirty world, and we honeſt 
loss ſhall never thrive in it till we are as 
dirty as our neighbours. 

Troth, Sar, I can vouch for Donald 
M*<Dovugal, that it will neer be hes caſe, 
an if I ken areeght, Sar, ye ar the ſame 
5 ſorte o' thinking. 

This poor fellow has been unfortunate, | 
thought Henry ; he talks well. | 

Come, hang care, landlord, quoth the 
failor, the worſe luck now the better ano- 
ther time, put about the grog. 

Mr. Donald MDougal did as he was 
deſired in that reſpe&, and more than he 
was ſuſpected of in others; fo very honeſt 
and unfortunate a man, was a being neither 
Montgomery nor Dellmore could ſuſpect 
of art. At half paſt twelve they parted 
the beſt friends on earth, Montgomery 
having 
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having entertained him with many of the Mr 
incidents of his life, not by any means for. cli 
getting the unfortunate one at the bagnio, da) 
Henry's reſt, having the aforeſaid valu- hin 
ables in petto, not being now broken by the dir 
apprehenſion of what to-morrow might hay 
bring forth, he roſe in the morning refreſh- 
ed, and happy in his preſent, though not 
void of care about his future, ſituation. 
The want of opportunity to urge the re- 
queſt he had intended to make to Mr. Gab, 
as well as the aukward predicament in 
which he now ſtood, having been intro- 
duced into the family, though perfectly un- 
deſigned on his part, as a perſon of conſe- 
quence, diſcouraged him ſo much, that he 
was determined to give up the hopes he 
had entertained from that quarter; and 
though the gentle Sophia was a moſt agree- 
able girl, yet having no particular penchant 
for her, to endure the pride and vulgarity 
of the mother was paying too great a price 
for the friendly converſe of the daughter. 
Before Montgomcry entered the apartment 
he had therefore written a card of thanks to 
5 Mr. 
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Mr. Gab for his polite invitation, and de- 
dined the honour of waiting on him that 
day, as Mrs. and Miſs Gab had preſſed 
him to do; the note lay ready ſealed and 
directed on the table, and Montgomery 
happening to ſee the ſuperſcription, he ſtart- 
ed, and changed colour. 

How is this, cried he, in amazement; 
Mr. Gab! Do you know the Gabs? 

Faith, very little, anſwered Henry, and 
recounted the adventure that introduced 
him to them. He was proceeding in a lu- 
dicrous deſcription of Mrs. Gab, but was 
haſtily interrupted by Montgomery; per- 
haps, ſaid he, affecting a careleſs air, you 
like the girl ? 

As a pretty little engaging creature I 
certainly do anſwered he; but if you mean 
a particular liking or love for her, I aſſure 
you I do not, 

Why then, replied Ga 1 do. 
the, you may well look amazed, to hear 
ſuch a poor devil as me talk of liking ſo 
charming a creature who. has ſuch a for- 
tune; but hang her fortune, it is my bane* 

Henry 
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Henry demanded an explanation; he 
knew nothing of Sophia's reſidence in De. 
vonſhire, and as he underſtood this was the 
- firſt time the lieutenant had viſited the me. 
tropolis, he could not conceive when ot 
where his violent paſſion could have com- 
menced. a | 
At the time Montgomery returned ty 
England after his ſhipwreck, he was landed 
in a very deplorable ſituation at Plymouth; 
his adventures were ſoon ſpread in the town, 
and a tradeſman, who was that year Mayor, 
having a ſon on board the ſhip in which he 
arrived, was by him ſo prejudiced on be- 
half of the unfortunate youth, that he raiſed 
a ſubſcription to cloathe and fupply him 
with money to carry him to his friends; 
and not merely contented with an act of 
charity only, he added to it one of kind- 
neſs; he invited him to his houſe, where 
he had an opportunity of ſeeing Miſs So- 
phia Gab, who with Mrs. Johnſon, the 
maiden lady with whom ſhe reſided, was 
on a viſit at Mr. Mayor's; Miſs Gab was 
then in her fifteenth, and Mr. Montgomery 
11 | in 
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in his eighteenth year; it was the delight 
of Sophia to hear Charles recount his ad- 
ventures, ſhe would ſpend whole hours in 
liſtening to his tales ; his deſcriptions were 
animated and pleaſing, and his misfortunes - 
drew torrents of tears from her eyes; 

« She loved him for the dangers he had paſſed, 

« And he loved her that the did pity them.” 

When the hour of ſeparation arrived, un- 
conſcious of the latent cauſe, they parted 
with infinite regret, and the wiſh to meet 
again never once loſt its force in the 
heart of Montgomery, from that moment 
to the time when Captain Eſſence, in his 
way to India, touched at Plymouth; he 
then called on his friend the Mayor, to 
thank him for every paſt favour. Here again 
he ſaw Mits Gab, and here, young as they 
both were, the mutual attachment they felt 
wis revealed, they exchanged hearts, vow- 
ed conſtancy, and parted. 

At his return from India, Montgomery's 
ſhip was paid off at Portſmouth, but Ply- 
mouth was his road nevertheleſs; there, 
laid he, I learned ſhe was with her parents. 

Had 
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Had 1 returned with the wealth of a Na f 


bob, Sophia, dear Sophia, thou ſhould: a 
have been miſtreſs of me and my fate; bu * 
Tam come home a beggar, I have nothinguſ 
quit 


offer the girl of my heart but love, I do no 
deſerve that ſhe ſhould beſtow a thought pro 
on me; yet, notwithſtanding the folly you 
have witneſſed, never, never have I forgot. 
ten my Sophia; but, poor girl, can I think 
of involving her in my misfortunes ? No; ] 
Will give her up, her wealthy parents ca 
wed her to a man of rank and fortune; 
-ſhe was born to adorn any ſtation; ill would 
her delicate form ſupport the hardſhips & 
poverty and obſcurity, and I have a 
elſe to ſhare with her. 

Henry ſighed reſponſively at the failor 
complaint, who again declared he would 
die before he would involve the girl he 
. adored in his diſtreſs ; but with all his he- 
roiſm he was curious to know whether So- 
phia yet thought of him, or whether {0 
long a period and change of circumſtances, 
had not wholly obliterated her firſt fond 
.impreſſion ; he therefore prevailed on Hen- 
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ry to change his purpoſe, burn the card, 
and repair at the dinner hour to Dowgate 
Hill. | 
Mrs. Gab had made many curious en- 
quirics of her ſpouſe reſpecting Henry; ſhe 
proteſted he was quite the man of taſhion, 
and having heard that the Hertfords were all 
remarkably fine, tall, handſome young men, 
ſhe took it into her head that Mr. Conway 
muſt be of that ftock; a concluſion her 
huſband was not at the trouble ofcontradict- 
ing; he was more engaged with his coffee 
and muffin than in liſtening to his lady's qua- 
lity definitions; he therefore juſt anſwered, - 
very likely --- to be ſure --- he was quite of 
her opinion --- he believed ſhe was right.--- . 
So that this point being ſettled, who can 
doubt of our hero's reception when he paid 
her his reſpects at four o'clock? He was 
now a man of conſequence, and Mrs. Gab 
ordered the ſervant to give her inſtant no- 
tice when he appeared, a piece of polite- 
neſs he would have gladly excuſed, as he 
wied much to have a little chat with 
Sophia. 

Juſt 
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Juſt before dinner. was ſerved up, in 
ſtepped a tall, thin, pale-faced young man, 
whoſe looks were hectic all over, but whoſe 
manners were heroic, and whoſe diſcourſe 
was a mixture of bluſter and ſcandal. | 

My dear Ned, quoth Mrs. Gab, I muſt 


interdooſe you to a perdigious favourite of 


mine ; this is Mr, Conway. Mr. Conway, 
Captain Gab, my ſon. 

So Ned, cried Mr. Gab as he entered, 
how goes ſtock ? low, I doubt, you would 


not otherways have viſited your mother. 


The young Captain caſt a fly leer, with | 
his tongue half out, at Henry; and then 
preſently recompoſing his features, anſwer- 
ed, Dear pa, how can you think fo, I am 
ſure I am very happy at all times to pay 
my duty; I have brought ma ſome tickets 


for the Ancient Concert, and as there are 


ſeldom any body there but . of 
faſhion —— 

Oh, my dear Ned, you are very good, 
to be ſure I ſhall go. They now ſat down 
to table, and from thence adjourned to the 


muſic-room, whence Mr. Gab ſtole off at 
ſeven, 
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ſeven. As ſoon as he was out of hearing, 
the young gentleman, without the leaſt 
reſtraint at the preſence of a ſtranger, told 
his ma, that as he knew ſhe would like to go 
to the concert, he had made intereſt to be 
ſet down as a ſubſcriber, which, as people 
of a certain rank were hitherto only ac- 
cepted, had been compaſſed with great 
trouble, and no ſmall expence ; that as he 
ſhould wiſh his ma to be reſpected as much 
23 any Ducheſs there, he was obliged not 
only to lay down a large ſum, but muſt 
make valuable preſents to the performers, 
which had ſo run him out of caſh, that he 
muſt trouble his dear ma for a freſh ſup- 
ply, at the ſame time preſenting her with 
the tickets, which ma received with one 
hand, and extended the other to him with 
her purſe ; and very ſoon after the Captain, 
recollecting an engagement, took his leave. 
Mrs. Gab then entertained Henry with 
the numberleſs good qualities of her ſon, 
the polite company he kept, and high fa- 
vour he was in with the great; to be ſure 
thoſe advantages could not be attained 
without 
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without ſome expence, but what of that, 
Mr. Gab had money enough, and he was 
{till getting more, and how could it be ſo 
well laid out? Her ſon was a perfect gen- 
tleman, that every body knew ; indeed the 
concert tickets were a proof of it, ſince 
without intereſt they were not to be gotten 
for love or money. 

But this happened to be Mrs. Gab's 
miſtake, as it is a ſecret pretty well known, 
that however reſpectable the ſubſcribers, 
however ſtrict in point of rule, and how- 
ever careful as to company, tickets of ad- 
miſſion are daily purchaſed, by ſome means 
or other, for the firſt public meetings in 
the kingdom; and, to let our readers into 
a ſecret, a pretence of the contrary was 
preciſely the method Captain Gab had 
taken in order to get poſſeſſion of ma's 
purſe; he had bought the tickets of 
a waiter at a certain great houſe, and 
impoſing on her credulity with his uſual 
readineſs of invention, the expences of the 
ſubſcription, introduction money, preſents 
to the performers, &c. &c. he obtained his 
end; and Mrs, Gab, impatient to- ſignify 

| | her 
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her ſons new acquired importance, in being 
admitted to ſcratch his name next to a 
lord, to a few of her friends ordered her 
carriage, and again left Sophia to entertain 
Mr. Conway. | 

This did not exactly happen, the gen- 
tleman being the entertainer and the lady - 
the entertained. | 

A Mr. Montgomery had charged our 
hero, he told her, with his compliments. 

Montgomery, Sir. O, my God! do you 
know Charles Montgomery ? and does he 
yet remember his ------ ? The animated 
countenance, the ſparkling ſenſibility, the 
breathleſs attention, and eager expectation, 
finiſned the ſentence with more rhetoric 
than ally the power of ſpeech could have 
cone, 

Yes, anſwered Henry, poor Charles ſtill 
dores his Sophia; but it is at the moſt 
humble diſtance ; mountains are between 
ye; he 1s ſtill unfortunate, 

Ah! ſaid Sophia, hiding at once her 
tears and her bluſhes with her handker- 
chief, and extending her hand to Henry; 
Vor. III. F where 
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where is he? If he is yet poor and wretch. MW Et 
ed, I will ſeparate his calamities from the ad 
lover; and then, even the moſt delicate will W 
ſmile at my efforts to comfort him. At h. 
this moment, a violent rap at the door m0 
ſtartled the fair logician, and immediately k. 
a young lady entered, followed by a gen. 
tleman, who being actually and bona fide tu 
| a Lord, ſhall have a freſh chapter. ti 
Pc 
he 
ab 
* 
CHAPTER XXIX. th 
The Lord and Lady. 3 
T HE lady was a fine figure, had good ** 
eyes, a clear complexion, and white teeth; all 
her milliner was Madam Le Brun, and Br 
her mantua-maker, one of the firſt Mon- ee 
ſieurs in that line, ſo that her perſon was OL 
the exceſs of every thing faſhionable. She for 
was an only child, and had the misfortune ſhe 
of being, as the Spectator emphatically I 
ma 


deſcribes it, a beauty to her finger's end. 
| Her 


| 
ol 
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Her ſalutations to Miſs Gab, were viſibly 
accompanied with a glance at Dellmore, 
who as a ſmart young fellow, was ſure of 
her notice, which ſeemed to fay, have you 
not yet felt my power? do you not ſee how 
handſome I am ? 
My dear Sophia, ſaid the delicate crea- 
ture, ſinking on the ſopha with an affecta- 
tion of extreme fatigue, you can have no 
poſſible 1dea of what I have ſuffered to get 


here this evening, ſo many engagements - 


abroad, and ſuch a crowd at home. Do, 
my Lord, cried ſhe languidly, turning to 
the perſon who attended her, favour me 
with your eau-de-luce. The title ſtruck 


Henry with awe; with a Lord he had 


never before been in company ; and with 
all due reſpect to the peerage of Great 
Britain be it ſpoken, they, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are moſt reſpectable at a diſtance. 
Our hero congratulated himfelf on his good 
fortune; he ſhould hear a Lord ſpeak, he 
ſhould have an opportunity of obſerving, 
with filent reſpect, the ſentiments and 
manners of one of the nobles of his coun- 

| F2 try: 
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try: ſcarce would he reſpire, leſt any of his 
Lordſhip's fine things ſhould eſcape him. 

. It was the abominable ſcent of beuf 
roti that diſordered you, my angel, an- 
ſwered my Lord. Wicked creature, liſped 
the lady. O, upon my honour, it was; 
J never dine in Great St, Helens, with- 
out undergoing halt a dozen ſorts of death; 
the good lady your mother, I beg pardon, 
but ſhe really is in ſuch terrors, leſt there 
ſhould not be meat enough carried from 
table, to feed a pack of fox hounds in full 
cry, that I ſwear, the ſcent of her roaſt 
54 boiled is Wee too powerful for 
my nerves. 

Hear him, Shot, cried the delighted 
viſitor. I do, my dear, anſwered Mils 
Gab; but I own that the making a ridicule 
of your relation's wiſh, to entertain his 
Lordſhip, is a refinement on raillery I don't 
perfectly comprehend. 

The lady ſmiled at my Lord. 
My Lord ſmiled at the lady. 
Have you ſeen the Devonſhire hat, Mis 


Gab. No, but have beſpoken one in 
honour 


- 


ſs 
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honour of the lovely inventreſs; I con- 
ceive it ſo to my ſex, that one of the 
firſt females in the kingdom, ſhould- allo 
be one of the beſt; were her conduct in 
private life to be as much followed, as 
her taſte in dreſs is admired, we ſhould 
then have Devonſhire marhers, wives, and 
daughters. 

My Lord again ſmiled ; it was his turn 
to want comprehenſion : but he knew the 
faſhions, and took on him poſitively to aſ- 
ſure the ladies, that the hat they were ſpeak- 
ing of, was a horrid thing; not a woman 
of faſhion would wear it; the one imported 
by the divine Perditta being every thing in 
the world that taſte and elegance could 
make it, and he gave them his honour it 
would be the univerſal twaddle. 

Perceiving that the attention of the com- 
pany was now fixed on him, his Lordſhip - 
ad his little city acquaintance the honour 
of raiſing their wonder, and perhaps as he 
conceived ir, their envy, by deſcribing the 
perſons, equipage, dreſs, and jewels, of the 
moſt brilliant courtezans, from which ani- 


73 mating 
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mating ſubje& he made a natural tranſi. 
tion to the bon vivants, and their mode of 
living all the days of their lives ; he reca- 
pitulated the immenſe loſſes at play of one 
' gentleman gambler, with the gains of an- 
other; he gave an exact account of the for- 
tunes they received with their reſpeCtive 
wives, and the annuities ſettled on, and al- 
lowances made to their ſeveral miſtreſſes; 
ard after entertaining them in the ſame re- 
fined ſtyle till ten o'clock, he pleaded an 
engagement that he could not break, and 
with a genteel bow to Sophia, and a gallant 
falute on the hand of her friend, without 
debaſing the dignity of his nature by a 
fingle glance at Dellmore, he rolled off in 
his gilded carriage. | 
This then is a Lord, thought Henry. 
Well, Sophy, cried the viſiter, as you 
did not like my Lord for your own ſwain, 
what do you ſay of him as mine? 
He is amazingly polite, ſaid Sophia. --- 
Yes, anſwered the lady, exultingly, and he 
will be an Earl; Heavens ! what a delight- 
full life I ſhall lead! Well, child, if you 
| behave 
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hehave well, I will introduce you unto the 
beau monde. 
Sophia was much obliged, but Sophia 
did not wiſh to enlarge her knowledge, or 
Increaſe her acquaintance. 

Well, child, you really are vaſtly ſtupid, 
no ſoul in you ; but your mama will un- 


: doubtedly be pleaſed, to have an op- 

E portunity of being introduced to the Earl 

5 and the Biſhop; then, we ſhall have ſuch 
a catalogue of relations, Lady Bettys, 

* 

q Selinas, Almerias, an! Carolinzs; not 


forgetting, as Lord Creſpigney ſays, an 
old Lady Margaret, an Iriſh aunt of an- 
cient memory, beſides the Honourables 
innumerable. Ah, Sophy, do you remem- 
ber how we uſed to Ladyſhip each other 
at ſchool ? For Heaven's fake, dear girl, 
don't be plain Miſtreſs ; I proteſt, I ſhall 
bluſh to hear a plain city Mrs. announced 
by my porter. O, horrid, would one of 
the court belles ſay, (after perhaps having 
been abuſing my completion by the hour, 
and been ſtruck dumb on that ſubje& by 
the glow of ſhame on my cheeks) to her 

F 4 ſatyrical 
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ſatyrical companion, and in a loud whiſper, the 
ſuppoſe the monſter to be one of my old by 
cronies ; for goodneſs' fake, dear Sophia, Ml : ! 
at leaſt if you are reſolved to exit, liv, Ml lik 
you cannot, in the horrid ſphere of vulgar ¶ qu: 
ideotiſm, do have your huſband knighted Wl as 

Well, anſwered. Sophia, ſmiling ; but qu 
what do you intend to do with my mama Ml the 
and your own ?. _ 

Ah, cried the lady elect, I affure you, 
I am vaſtly diſtreſſed on that account; 1 
have been thinking of a thouſand things, 
for to be ſure mama muſt come now and 
then, when we are quite alone, and J 
ſhould be monſtrouſly ſhocked to affront 
Mts. Gab; but really now, I do not fee 
how we can poſſibly avoid it: but my 
dear, with a half whiſper, Is that young 
man totally dumb ? Sophia coloured, as 
the queſtion was aſked in a manner deſign- 
ed to convey- contempt, but it loſt the 

intended effect. Henry could not help 

ſctiling, he very gracefully bowed, and 
ſaid, if he had been capable of breaking 
in on the converſation of two ſuch ladies 
the 
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the interruption: muſt have been occaſioned 
by his being deaf, as well as dumb. | 
- Bleſs me, ſaid the lady, who are you 
like 2 whoſe features I am fo well ac- 
quainted with ? Henry did not know; and 
as it was not a matter of great conſe- 
quence, and as the converſation was not 
the moſt intereſting, he was conſidering, 
whether his ſtay would be productive of 
any further ſatisfaction to his friend, when 
his attention was called from their concerns 
to his own by the lady's next ſpeech. 

J have prevailed on mama, faid ſhe, to 
join me in perſuading papa to be knight- 
ed; my Lord ſays it is a monſtrous eaſy 
thing to get done; but he is fo obſtinate, 
and indeed as ridiculous as obſtinate. Snug. 
| Tetfy, ſmug is the burthen of his ſong, 
merely becauſe that ridiculous old fool 
Franklyn, and the preciſe Burgeſs; chooſe 
to be ſnug, as he calls it; we cannot per- 
ſuade him, Sir Anthony Leviſage will 
lound well, when it follows two plain Mr's 
in the firm of the houſe. 
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Good God, thought Henry, how fine 


a lady have a few years made Betſy Leve. 
ſage ! Could I have ſuppoſed that elegant 
figure: to be her! What a fate purſues 
me!] Am I ever deſtined to meet the only 
connection I wiſh to be concealed from? 
The lady continued. 

But what, you know, my dear, are their 
ſtupid notions to us; the prim Burgeſs 
minds no earthly thing but his wife; he 
ĩs fit for nothing but to watch a ſick bed, 
in a large woollen night cap; and I am 
ſure, old Franklyn is not worth a thought, 
As to his conceited, learned ſiſter, ſhe has 
rendered herſelf ſo ridiculous. by her own 
folly, that ſhe will hardly preſume to give 
herſelf airs ; if ſhe did, I believe (walking 
up to the glaſs) I ſhould let her know her 
diſtance. Sophia, do you know patches 
are coming into wear again? Don't you 
think them vaſtly becoming? do you know, 
when I am a Counteſs, I intend to fet the 
faſhions; you will follow the Creſpigney 
mode, won't you, my dear? Lard, I'll tell 

you the moſt ridiculous thing in the world; 

155 . do 
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do you know, that mama, you will hardly 
believe it, wanted me to have my cloaths 
made in the city; and what do you think 
was her reaſon ? --- to ſave ſilk l Juſt as if a 
few yards of. ſilk were of any conſequence 3 
and really, I ſhould never conceit a dreſs 
that had not afforded the poor devils a few 
yards for themſelves. | 

This young lady's volubility was of itſelf 
tireſome enough; it became abſolutely dif- 
guſting, when Henry recollected that the 
perſon who uttered ſuch a farrago of folly 
and extravagance, was a mere chit, whoſe. 
pretenſions but a few years back, would 
have been fully gratified in the practice of 
any induſtrious female calling whatever. 

He roſe with diſguſt, and bade the ladies 
good night. 
Mr. Conway, ſaid Sophia, mama vill 
expect you early to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXX: 


AW! fe s Diſtreſs ah a Huband's + Inflexibiliy, 


Tur news that Henry had to impart to 
his friend, gave a celerity to his feet; but 


the effect, the diſintereſted tenderneſs the 
charming Sophia had on her lover was very 


different from what many good ſort of folks 
might expect. Had it been Lord Creſ- 


poigney who had been fo beloved by a fine 
girl, be would doubtleſs have invited her 


confidence, and ended the affair, at the 


houſe of ſome humble convenient friend; a 


Captain Gab would have married her, and 
immediately ſet out on the grand tour with 
his Signora; Mr. Peter Martin would have 
whirled her to Scotland; and a mere man 
of buſineſs, while the accents of tenderne!s 


were flowing from her lips, wauld have 
conſidered how he could lay out her caſh 


to the beſt advantage, Montgomery, who 


wanted che ready much more than any 
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thing, thought only of Sophia. No, faid he, 
throwing [himſelf back in his chair, the 
cears guſhing from his eyes; no, Sophia, 
never ſhalt thou give me comfort, at thy 
„oon expence, dear angelic girl: diſtreſs is 
nothing new to me, but to inflict ſorrow, 
do lead thee into the thorny paths I am 
4 WH doomed to tread, O! never, never. Henry's 
feelings were in perfect uniſon with Mont- 
j gomery's. They were both ſilent, and 
continued ſo, with very little intermiſ- 
ſion, till they ſeparated for the night, 
which they did early, notwithſtanding Mr. 
Donald M“ Dougal very cordially- invited 
himſelf to a can of grog. 
Next morning, Montgomery begged 
Henry would oblige him for the laſt time, 
by going to Mr. Gab's, and, if poſſible, 
deliver Sophia a letter, which he had been 
up all night writing. Accordingly, our 
hero ſet out, as ſoon as he had any reaſon 
to believe he might be admitted to Sophia. 
In Fleet-ſtreet he overtook Mr. Gab, whoſe 
early appearance abroad, with his deranged p 
dreſs and uncombed wig, confirmed his own” 
| WT confeſſion 
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confeſſion, that he had played truant laſt 
night, having, as he ſaid, been with a party 
of citizens to ſup at Turnham-green, where 
(a thing very unuſual. with: him) he had 
made ſo free with the liquor, that he had 
been put to bed, and was juſt come to 
town. Now, continued Mr. Gab, no man 
fears his wife leſs than myſelf; but, ſome- 
how, there is ſuch an aukwardneſs in keep- 
ing a woman a whole night in à painful 
uncertainty, that I feel, mighty comical ; I 
muſt buy ſome nonſenſical toy or other for 
her, get Ned advanced, or marry Soph to a 
Lord, before I ſhall, in my own mind, have 
paid her for her anxiety: in the mean time, 
you are a great favourite, I wiſh: you would 
go before, and juſt relate the affair, that I 
may not have it to do. Dellmore promiſ- 
ed to hurry on, and was ſhewn into Mrs. 
_ Gab's breakfaſt- room before either ſhe or 
her daughter were up; they both however 
ſoon made their entree, Mrs. Gab with 
every trace of anger and vexation on her. 
; | oOuntenance, and her daughter with her 
fine eyes ſwelled with weeping, 


Henry 
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Henry repeated to the ladies, the his- 
ory given him by Mir. Gab, to the great 
joy of Miſs, who had: feared much for her 
father's. ſafety ; but the tale was very dif- 
ferently received by the mother; ſhe at- 
tempted a gaiete de cœur that ſat very 


ill on her features, and commanding her 


daughter to make tea, deſired no more 
might be ſaid on the ſubject. 

It was eaſy: for Henry to perceive; that 
Mrs. Gab gave no credit to Mr. Gab's Turn- 
ham- green ſtory; but the diſagreeable od- 
dity of her diſpoſition was ſuch, that it gave 
him no idea ſhe could be right in many 
things; in kindneſs therefore to Mr. Gab, 
he artfully turned her attention to her fa- 
vourite ſubjects, the young Captain and 
her quality friends, two ſtrings that always 


ſtuck on what good-humour ſhe: had in 


her compoſition ; and Mr. Conway was 
ſuch very good company, he ſhould poſi- 
tively ſquire her to Hyde Park. 

This was an honour he was by no means 
ambitious of; yet as Miſs Gab: was with- 
drann, and there was now no chance of 

ſeeing 
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ſeeing her again alone till her mother re. 
tired to dreſs, he accepted a corner in her 
coach, and they drove to the park. 

It fortunately happened, that Lord and 
Lady Baſto, the Counteſs of Dreadnought, 
and Lady Mary Brazen were all airing ; 
and Mrs. Gab being a very dear and con- 
venient acquaintance: to each of thoſe no- 
ble perſonages, they were ſo particularly 
civil to her, that her pride being gratified 
at having a ſtranger witneſs to her grand 
connections, ſhe grew into ſuch wonderful 
conſequence with | herſelf, and ſuch good 
humour to every body. elſe, that by the 
time they returned into the city, the whole 
Turnham-green ſtory was forgotten. 

She retired inſtantly to dreſs ; but Hen- 
ry was diſappointed of the opportunity he 
had flattered himſelf he ſhould have, of 
ſpeaking to Miſs Gab, by the - preſence of 
a Mrs. Inkle, a haberdaſher's lady, who 
was come to dine with Mrs. Gab. | 

The lady entered the drawing - room 
ſooner than uſual ; for, as ſhe was not en- 
gaged with any of her quality friends that 


night, ſhe was not very particular in her 
externals. 


externals. They were ſcarcely ſeated at ta- 
ble, before Mrs. Inkle aſked, if ſhe knew 
when the marriage was to take place be- 
tween Lord Creſpigney and Betſy Leviſage. 
This queſtion was ill adapted to continue 
the placid temper of the lady of the man- 
ſion, ſhe inſtantly fired up, and equally re- 
gardleſs of the preſence of a ſtranger, and 
her own ſervants, who were in waiting, ſhe 
began a moſt furious attack on poor So- 
phia. Mrs. Inkle was appealed to, as well 
as Mr. Conway, whether it were not the 
moſt provokingeſt thing in all the whole 
world, to have a daughter who er zee 
to be wiſer than her mother. 

Dear Madam, ſpare me, I beſeech vou, 
cried the trembling Sophia. i 

No, Miſs, ſaid the mother, I will cinta 
you as you deſerve ; I ſhould ſerve you 
right to lock you up and keep you on 
bread and water. 

Now here, continued the eloquent dame, 
I got my dear friend Lady Baſto to pur- 
poſe a match between her and Lord Creſ- 


pigney's grandſon, who is heir to an Earl, 


and 
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and her father offered the money the old 
Earl wanted. Well, my Lord came, and 
a genteel, polite, well-bred perſon he is, 
and would have married her, and I mought 
have been mother to a Counteſs ; but be. 
 hould, when my Lord came, and faid all 
manner of civil things, and talked in fuch 
a fweet winning way about balls and hop. 
erers, and gwain to court, Madam cried 
and ſobbed, and actually refuſed one of the 
prettieſt, moſt politeſt young Lords in all 
England; and to mend the matter, that 
pert ſlut Bet Leviſage, came in and ſet her 
cap at han directly: ſhe knew which fide 
her bread was buttered, and old Leviſage 
offering 60, oo0 l. here now he is gwain to 
marry her, and I ſhall loſe the credit of 
keeping the beſt company in the city; for 
to be ſure, Mrs. Leviſage, a vulgar thing 
that is as ignorant as dirt, and as'nt got a 
morſel of a gentlewoman in her, will mee 

people of faſhion at my Lord's, beſide be- 


ing a-kin to ſo many grand folks. 


Tes, anſwered Mrs. Inkle; and more- 
over, Mr. Leviſage is ta be knighted. 
| 0 | Down 


old 
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Down dropped Mrs. Gab's knife and 
fork, the deep ſcarlet of her ample coun- 
tenance changing to a kind of pale purple, 

A knight? echoed ſhe. 

A knight, repeated Mrs. Inkle. 

Give me a glaſs of water, cried Mrs. 
Gab in a faint voice. 

Put the ſirloin on the table, Tom, faid 
Mr. Gab; the King can never make Tony 
Leviſage half fo reſpectable a Sir. 

_ Hem! Hem! Hem! 15 
Mrs. Gab, in the dignity of her ſorrow, 
hem'd three times; ſhe taſted the water; 
it would not do, it was brackiſh; ſhe or- 
dered it to be impregnated with brandy; 
it was better. My dear Mr. Gab, ſaid the 
afflicted matron, as ſoon as ſhe could arti- 
culate; if you have one ſpartiele of love 
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me; if you with to ſave my life But do 
you, only tell me that, do you deſire me 
to live? 

To be ſure, my 48 life, anfieceend 
Mr. Gab very deliberately, as he helped 


himſelf to a ſpoonful of gravy. 


Well, 
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Well, Mr. Gab, if you do, only pro- 
miſe me one thing, coſt what it will; do, I 
beg you on my bended knees; do be made 
a Knight before Leviſage. And down on 
her bended knees Mrs. Gab actually drop- 
pede | 
What time of the moon is it, demanded 
her huſband ? 
Mrs. Gab's humble 8 was inſtant- 
ly changed. What, you won' 't then, you 
=. - won't (her colour returning) oblige me? 
4 you won't be made a Knight? 
Do eat your dinner, Mrs. Gab. | 
I can't, I can't ſwallow a morſel, I ſhall 
never enjoy a day's health as long as I live, 
if Leviſage's wife ſhould be a Lady before 
me: and who but a barbarous man would 
refuſe his wife the only thing that will make 
her happy, and ſuch a wife as me? Yes, 
Mr. Gab, (a torrent of tears now burſting | 
from their long confinement) tis the leaſt Ki 
you can do to make me a Lady ; me who nt 
am as patient as Grizzle, when I know ſo IM * 
well how I am injured. Yes, Mr. Gab, I h 
know your tricks too well, with your Turn- 
ham- 
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kam-green doings ; but if you will but be 
a Knight, I'll forgive all: do, my dear 
Ned; now, pray do. 
Why, lookye, my dear, anſwered Mr. 
Gab ſeriouſly, if a few thouſands could 
knight you, I ſhould have no objection to 
the meaſure ; but as that cannot be done, if 
a gaudy equipage, rich cloaths, jewels, and 
what pocket- money you chuſe to ſpend, 
will not make you happy without my-mak- 
ing myſelf a laughing-ſtock, you are in a 
bad way ; for, be ſatisfied, I will not do it, 
ſo you may ſettle the matter with your pride 
how you lift ; I will not do it. Having 
uttered this poſitive rejection of the lady's 
requeſt, he proceeded in the more import- 
ant article of eating, with redoubled gout 
from the interruption. 

Not ſo Mrs. Gab. 

Did any body, cried ſhe, ever conſider 
knighthood as a thing that would expoſe 
him to ridicule before; but people of 
narrow ideas take ſtrange things into their 
heads. 'Sophy, ſaid Mr. Gab come look 


up girl, the fifty thouſand ſhall be thine, 
| if 
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if a Lord offers ul, if a thriving tradeſ.. 


man better, 

Wretch, ſaid his lady, TOE in the greateſt 
ire, is it not enough, that you are perpe- 
tually breaking your chaſte marriage voy, 
and that you refuſe me every little indul- 
gence, but you muſt encourage my daughter 
to diſobey me? But my /n, my Ned, be 
is a gentleman, and his ſowl ſcorns your 
vulgar ideas. Aye, ſaid Mr. Gab, now 
riſing in ire alſo, get him knighted, he is 
above his father already. 

Mrs. Gab ſmiled diſdainfully. 

Her huſband ſarcaſtically. 

Mrs. Inkle fooliſhly. 

Sophia ſorrowfully, and 

Dellmore good-naturedly. 

Mr. Gab, after a ſhort ſilence, reſumed 

with an oblique hint, that as his contract 
was now at an end, it would be neceſſary 
for him to retrench his expences ; a hint 
ſo well underſtood by Mrs. Gab, that ſhe 
ordered the ſirloin up, and with great 
ſweetneſs offered to help Henry to a bit 
of the inſide ; their appetites, which 

this 
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ef. MW this little altercation had interrupted, re- 
turned ; the knighthood was dropped, and 
all but Sophia did honour to Mr. Gab's 
exggllent table. | 
The delicacy of the poor young lady 
was ſo much ſhocked at the matter of her 
ter eſtabliſnment being entered on with ſo 
be WM little ceremony, as well as at the coarſe 
ur i reproaches of her mother, that ſhe could 
not ſo ſoon recover her wonted ſerenity ; 
s and the wounds her ſenfibility received 
were the more painful, as ſhe could not 
reveal to any other perſon, her ſentiments 
on- the conduct of her own mother : her 
dejection was too ſtrong to be hid, and 

the ſilent tear dropped on her plate. 
Mr. Gab tenderly loved his daughter, 
dl WF he could not unmoved ſee her agitation ; 
but ſwearing if his whole fortune would 
make her happy, ſhe ſhould be ſo, bade 
nt her retire and compoſe herſelt ; an offer 
e the would not ſo gladly have accepted of, 
had ſhe had any preſentiment of the trea- 
ſure in nn s pocket. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Gab, though ſhe found it her in. 
tereſt to conceal her ſentiments, could not 
with patience bear to- think on the ad. 
vancement of the Leviſages; yet in he 
true waywardneſs of human nature, ſhe 
was on the rack, to hear more on a ſubject 
that gave her ſo much pain; ſhe therefore 
went from table as. ſoon as the cloth was 
removed, in order to hear every particu- 
lar of ſo heart-wounding a circumſtance. 
Now, thought Henry, on finding him- 
ſelf left alone with Mr. Gab, if the inti- 
macy of the Leviſages did not expoſe me 
to the danger of e this opportu- 
nity would not offer. ; 

Damn the woman and her n folly, 
ſaid Mr. Gab; fo, ſhe has dubbed you 
of noble blood, and made yan a hundreth 
couſin to a Lor. 

An honour, replied Henry, I have not 
the leaſt pretenſion to. 

So much the better, anſwered Mr. Gab, 
bluntly, ſo much the better; but pray, 


| Ts gentleman, if the queſtion be not 
imper- 
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mpertinent, who are you related to, and 
what may be your ſituation in life? 

This was an opening that revived all the 
hopes our hero had formed from the ac- 


quaintance with this family. The friendly 


accent with which the interrogation was ut- 
tered, was an invitation he had not power 
o reſiſt. He pauſed a moment; and con- 
idering if he were fo fortunate as to gain 


paſs unnoticed by the Levifages, who knew 
rery little of him, and who, it was proba-* 


chance throw him again in their way. He 
therefore modeſtly confeſſed his ſituation,” 


tye countenance of his auditor, ventured 
to aſk his good offices toward procuring 
him any employment of which he was ca- 
pable. 

Mr. Gab expreſſed his ſurprize char Mr. 
Burgeſs, in whoſe power, both from his 0- 
pulence and connection it was to be of the 
n moſt 


the friendſhip of ſo opulent a man, it were 
poſſible, under his aſſumed name, he might 


ble, might not recollect his perſon, ſhould? 


owned he was wholly deſtitute of friends | 
and fortune; and encouraged by the atten- 
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moſt eſſential ſervice to any young man, 
in the predicament in which he deſcribe 
himſelf, had not provided for him, 

Henry very ingenuouſly ſet him right ir 
that matter, by acknowledging himſclf ; 
ſtranger to the Quaker, till the day that h- 
was Mr. Gab's companion in the ſtage fron 
Clapham. | 

Mr. Gab was good-natured, and had 
conceived a particular liking towards ou 
hero, who was allo a great favourite d 
Mrs. Gab's. It fortunately for Dellmor 
happened, that Mr. Gab had confiderabl: 
property and dealings in the Weſt Indies, 
and his agent there, being in bad health, 
was now on his paſſage home, greatly 
gainſt the intereſt of his employer. Del. 
more no ſooner mentioned his ſituation to 
Mr. Gab, than he fixed, in his own mind, 
on him as a ſucceſſor for his Weſt Indi 
concerns: but he had alſo another employ: 
ment in his head for him. 

Mrs. Gab was a lady of much too faſhi- 
onable ideas, to content herſelf with the 
recreation her country villa afforded ; on: 


or other of the ſummer bathing place 
was 


he 


ne 
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was always honoured with her company. 
Brighthelmſtone was the place that ſummer 
moſt reſorted to by people of rank. Ergo, 
that was the place for Mrs. Gab; and 
Sophia being to be of the party, Mr. Gab 


had promiſed to eſcorte them; but it ſome 


how happened, that he had, at this particu-- 
lar period, avocations of a different nature, . 


which rendered his abſence from the metro- 


polis very inconvenient; yet how to get off, 


he knew not, as it was not in his power 
to invent an excuſe, that would reconcile 


Mrs. Gab to what ſhe would look on as 
a great ſlight ; particularly, as except on 


account of her daughter, ſne was not a 
lady who, from former example, could 


promiſe herſelf much from the civility of 


the otker ſex; and therefore going to a 


bathing place without a protector, muſt 
be unpleaſant. Now Mr. Conway, could 


he be prevailed on to accept the one office 
for the ſake of the other, and at the ſame 
time to conceal his real ſituation, and fa- 
vour her idea of his being a man of ſome 


quality (for he knew it would be in vain 


G 2 


to 
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to propoſe any other for her eſcorte) waz 
the very thing he could wiſh for. He 
» briefly hinted to him what was in his 
power, and what was in his will to do to 
ſerve him, provided however he had ng 
objection to the chapraning the ladies 
under the character in which he now ap- 
peared. A. 
Henry was not more pleaſed at the idea 
of going abroad in a capacity that would 
perhaps more than put him in the way of 
fortune, than he was ſurpriſed at Mr. Gab's 
ſecond propoſal. It was to him, he con- 
feſſed, the moſt irk ſome thing in nature, 
to be under the conſtraint inſeparable to 
an aſſumed character; a ſenſe of double 
dealing would, he feared, take from him 
that happy confidence incumbent on a man 
to preſerve, who had ladies under his pro- 
tection ; and that he ſhould feel particu- 
larly aukward, ſhould Mrs. Gab's com- 
- mand, or accident, carry him into com- 
pany, or places where his falſe pretenſions 
to rank could be inveſtigated ; and that, 
in fine, he ſhould. much more willingly 
* | | accepr 
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accept the place of a common clerk, till 
the tine when Mr. Gab would have occaſion 
for his ſervices, than act a part in the 
world, he was conſcious he had no preten- 
ions to. 

Mr Gab was too much intereſted in car- 
rying this point, to give it up ſo eaſily to 
Dellmore's objection. He oppoſed his in- 
tereſt; ſaid, as to the aſſumed character, 
if be thought proper to conſign to him the 
care of his family, well knowing who he 
really was, the world had nothing to do 
with it; that as to the company with. 
waom he might happen to mix, if he kept 
up his own conſequence, which he would 


would: dare to queſtion. the credentials to. 
faſhion of a well-drefſed young man, with: 
plenty of money in his pocket ; that it 
would particularly oblige him; and, laſtly, 
it was an obligation he never would forget. 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe arguments, our” 
hero was extremely unwilling to engage in 
aicheme that appeared full of myſtery, and 
ſcarce honourable. The conduct of Mr. 
84 Gab 
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put it amply in his power to do, no perſon 
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Gab ſtruck him with aſtoniſhment ; it was, 
indeed, one of thoſe inſtances the world 
every day affords of the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature, when under the dominion of 
paſſion ; but 1t was the firſt of the kind he 
had met with. 

Mr. Gab was a wary, a prudent, a ſen. 
ſible man; yet how retrograde to common 
lenſe did he act: he was introducing a 
handſome, accompliſhed young man, 
who might, though his countenance and 
manners were fo full of candour and in- 
genuity, be a mere adventurer; one who 
might take advantage of Mrs. Gab's folly 
to diſhonour him, and make himſelf a- 
mends for the drudgery of paying homage 
to her humaurs, by ſharing in the riches 
of her huſband; or he might be one of 
the vultures whoſe lives are devoted to the 
deſtroying of virtue ; he might have plan- 
ned the deſtruction of the innocent So- 
phia, or he might be a common fortune 
hunter, whoſe attention to his daughter 
might be the maſk under which he con- 


cealed the moſt rapacious deſigns on his 
| | wealth: 
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wealch : and far more likely was it, that 
a young man of his appearance and abi- 
lities ſhould accept the employment he ſo 
imprudently offered him, with ſome or 
other of thoſe deſigns, than that he ſhould 
be, as happily for Mr. Gab was the cafe, 
a man of honour and probity, whole doubts 
of the rectitude of ſo ſtrange a plan were 
ſo ſtrong, that he reſolved to conſult his 
friend before he either finally cloſed with, 
or rejected it. Indeed, every thing con- 
fidered, it as ſo extraordinary a propoſal, 
ſo out of the rules of propriety, that had 
Montgomery's letter been delivered to So- 
phia, it is moſt likely he would not have 
heſitated about it. As it was, he begged 
leave to conſider it, and promiſed to at- 
tend him the next morning. The ladies 
being ſeparately engaged, he left Dowgate 
Hill at ſeven, with Mr. Gab; and pro- 
ceeding directly to his lodgings, found 
Montgomery had been out all day with his 
worthy landlord, and was not yet returned. 
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| he W 
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A FTER waiting in anxious expecta- fere 
tion of his return till near midnight, he MM frien 
heard M*Dougal's voice below; and his Ml act, 
friend not appearing, he deſcended to en- quel 
quire after him. Irvin 
ds! if Donald M' Dougal was 700 out Ml ©** 
of forts ; that ſettled ſinile, which had if ben 
"hitherto uſhered in his ſmooth dialect, was | 8 
no more ſeen; his red eye-brows were con- 
tracted, and his features were ſullen and 
diſſatisfied. _ 

To Henry” 8 nn he ſcarcely 
moved, and his manner was moody and 
reſerved. To his repeated inquiries about 
Montgomery, he returned rude monoſyl- 
ables; and at length, when Henry, in a 
voice that teſtified both paſſion and con- 
cern, inſiſted on ny where Montgo- 
mery was. 
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He neither knew, nor deſired to know, 
any thing about him; wherever he was, 
he was a ſcoundrel ; and he ſuppoſed his. 
companion was no better. 

Henry Dellmore's temper would not: 
bear with chriſtian meekneſs, an inſult of- 
fered to his own character, or that of his 
friend; he was not conſcious of any one 
act, putting Lavinia Orthodox out of the 
queſtion, that could authorize any perſon 
living to arraign his principles, or ſtigma- 
tize his fame; nor had. he leſs faith in the 
honour and Honeſty of his friend. 

Scoundrel ! ſaid he, his colour mount- 
ing into. his cheeks, and trembling with 
W 

The Scotchman repeated the. epithet, 
and in a moment formed the ſecond edi 
tion of Billy Holcamb,, meaſuring his. 
length on the floor. 

The fallen hero roared out moſt man- 
fully, and Mrs. M Dougal, a lady we 
have not before introduced to our readers, 
tan up ſtairs, out of an under- ground 

3 kitchen, 
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- Kitchen, to enquire the cauſe of the out. 

cry. | 

O, my dear, faid ſhe; and apon ny 
ſhoul, honey, this is what I cale traiting 
me very dirtily ; to come into an honef: 
houſe, and kill my poore huſband, with- 
out giving me a raiſon for what. Arrah, 
don't howl ſo, my dear; where are ye 
hurt, and what the devil ails you, to ſtand 
ſtill and ſee your own ſelf knock'd down af. 
ter that faſhion, when I am ſhoore, you're 
as good at that play as any woman alive? 

This lady, I need not inform my reader, 
was Iriſh ; her huſband they already knoy 
Was a bonny Scots mon, It was ſeldom that 
the loving pair happened to be of one 
mind, although ſcarce a day paſt without 
violent arguments being made uſe of by the 
huſband, to convert his wife to his way of 
thinking; but that was between themſelves, 
and it is no uncommon thing, in diſputes 
of that nature, to ſee the moſt enraged 
opponents unite forces againſt any medler, 
who may be fo officiously kind as to at- 
tempt parting them, 
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Mrs. M*Dougal was violently angry at 
the ill traitement of her poore Donald, 
who either could not, or would not ſpeak. 
The wife, divided between her hopes and 
fears, ſet up an Iriſh howl that raiſed the 
neighbourhood, and obliged Henry to ſtop 
his ears. As ſoon as a ſufficient number 
of people was collected, to prevent further 
violence, Mr. M<Dougal got up, and very 
compoledly ordering the watch to be called, 
charged him with our hero, who being a 
ſtranger, and having no perſon to anſwer 
for his appearance, was carried to the 
watch-houſe, where he had an opportunity 
of witneſſing ſcenes that exceeded credi- 
bility 1. Scenes, that diſgrace no other na- 
tion in the known world! Scenes, that, 
were it not for their familiarity, would 
draw tears of blood from every maternal 
heart, and excite an active ſpirit of re- 
formation in every man, who is honoured 
with the title of father! The nightly 
wanderer, the hardened mature proſtitute, 
the cautious plunderer, him whoſe depre- 


dations call for the gallows, they ars 
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no longer the nightly thronging nuiſances 
of our {treets.. A few of the firſt of this 
deſcription paſt the watch-houſe-door, giv- 
ing and receiving curſes from the guar- 
dians of the night. Henry was ſhocked, 
but not ſurpiſed at, them; when his eyes 
beheld the cluſters of unhouſed Infancy, 
when girls, in whoſe faces no trace of 
womanhood was: viſible, when the voice 
of childhood was heard to ſolicit to vice, 


his. heart ſunk within him. Oh! for thou- 
ſands, cried he, to build a ſhelter for theſe 


infants; to teach thoſe who have never 
learned, the tranſcendent beauties of mo- 
rality, and renew the memory of it in thoſe 
that have. Ahl vere thoſe charms created 
but to bud before they are eternally 
blaſted! Thoſe ringlets, do they wave in 
that beautiſul irregularity, to be devoured 
with filth and diſcaſc ! Hapleſs wretches! 
Have ye mothers, and do they live? Have 
ye fathers, and are they preſerved from 


diſtraction? The night was cold; three 
girls, the eldeſt not by her looks fourteen, 


drew, towards tl the watch-houſe ; out t Jalſied 
"ths 
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the conſtables. - Ah, hurt them not, touch 
them not for pity, cried our hero; conſider 
their youth: alas! alas! that. ſo young 
as they are, I ſhould have to ſay, they once 
were innocent. To his joyful ſurpriſe, 
one of the wretches advanced ;- ſhe whiſ- 
pered, and appeared to mollify the men, 
who permitted them to paſs. on. In two 
minutes another ſtill younger creature drew 
near; again the night officers were alarmed, 
Fearful, ſhe ſtopped ; ſhe had no powers to 
mollify them, as. her. ſiſters in iniquity and 
in ſorrow had done; ſhe ventured to hint 
at a tranſaction of the preceding night, 
and was inſtantly knocked down! 

Henry trembled; he would have run to 
her aſſiſtance, but he was a priſoner. The 
poor girl lay without ſenſe or motion, till 
tie men being alarmed, ſomewhat perhaps 
for her, and more for themſelves, as Henry 
denounced vengeance againſt them if ſhe 
was murdered, took her up and poured 
ſome of that grand noſtrum, Engliſh gin, 
down her throat; in a few minutes it re- 


coyered her to. a ſenſe of her condition, 
ſhe 


* 
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the wept, and complained of her head, 


which bled violently, and ſhe was fo weak 


and faint, that although they then ordered 
her to be gone, and ſhe ſeemed to exert 
her utmoſt ſtrength to obey them, ſhe 
could not ſtand; but ſinking on. the ground, 
ſaid, ſhe believed ſhe was murdered. 
Henry ' raved, he threatened; he en- 
treated them to take her into the watch- 
houſe, and ſend for a ſurgeon. A ſhilling 
to one of the men obtained the firſt part of 
his requeſt, but as to the ſecond, though 
they ſaw her head had a deep cut on it, 
and ſhe had again fainted _ that was 
impoſſible. 


What, is there no medical man near? 
Do none of you know where to find a 


ſurgeon ? 

Fine talking, ſaid the great man who 
was chief in command, ycleped the con- 
ſtable of the night; who 1s to pay him ? 
Good heavens! would you let a fellow 
creature expire for want of aſſiſtance? 1 
will Pay him 4 be the W what it may, 

T9075 
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lar 
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faid Henry. And fine talking, the reader 
may-ſay too, when he is told three ſhillings 
and fix-pence were all the ſtrength of his 
pocket, when he was delivered into the 
cuſtody of the watch. One of thoſe he 
had given to two poor boys, who ſtood 
ſhivering at the door, and proteſted they 
had not taſted bread that day ; one was 
the price of the girl's admiſſion ; fo that, 
according to this reckoning, there remain- 
ed one ſhilling and fix-pence towards pay- 
ing a ſurgeon for curing a broken head ! 

You will die rich, I believe, younker, 
ſaid the chief conſtable ; but fince you are 
ſo prodigal of your money, that man will 
go for a ſurgeon if you pay him. 

Him! anſwered Henry, aſtoniſhed; why, 
it was him that knocked the poor wretch 
down! | 

Well, maſter, and I'll go as cheap as 
any body for ye, cried the man. 

Well talk not, but run. 

The woman was now reviving, and in a 
language ſuitable to her juvenile looks, 
bemoaned her ſituation. She wiſhed ſhe 


was 
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Was dead, that ſhe did; the had no com- 
fort of her life ſhe was ſure; ſhe had done 
black Tom no hurt, he need” nt have knock. 
ed her down; ſhe ſaid no harm to him; 
only laſt night ſhe had given him half a 
guinea which a gentleman. had given her, 
inſtead of ſix-pence, and he did nothing 
but laugh at her; and fo ſhe thought, as 
ſhe had no money, he would not meddle 
with her to-night, and ſhe only told him 
of it; ſhe was. ſure ſhe was. not ſaucy to 
him, but; oh! her poor head ; what ſhould 
ſhe-do, it did fo ach, and ſhe was ſo empty 
and ſo hungry. l. 

Henry's heart dropped blood; his li- 
beral hand would have adminiſtered his 
all to her relief, but to his utter conſter- 
nation, on putting it into his pocket, he 
found it had been entirely cleared of its 
contents, being turned inſide out; and, 
what was of more e, his watch 
was gone. 


Compaſſion for the girl no- gave way 


to concern on his own account; his grand 


reſource, in caſe of the worſt, was gone; 
he 
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he had not left wherewithal to pay the ſur- 
geon, who ſoon arrived, or to give the 
wretch who had called him, what he de- 
manded for his troubte. 

It was to no purpoſe he appealed to the 
officer of the night ; it was in vain he re- 
marked, that no perſon but thoſe whoſe 
duty it was to protect him from ſo villain- 
ous a depredation, had been near him.--- 
The man was diſpoſed to take a nap ; he 
did not chuſe to be diſturbed; birds of a 
feather flocked together; thoſe who played 
at bowls, muſt expect rubbers; if people 
would aſſociate with w----s and pickpock- 
ets, they muſt take it for their pains. And 
then raiſing his voice, inſiſted on turning 
the wench out ; which, as Henry had no ar- 
guments to prevent, was ſoon done. The 
ſurgeon, who had come in great haſte, in 
hopes of being liberally paid, departed in 
as great wrath at his diſappointment ; for 
which, as the young man did not poſſeſs a 
ſingle ſhilling, there was no remedy. He 
however, promiſed to meet them on the 
narrow, at che juſtice s a man of his cha- 

racter 
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racer and importance, was not to be trifled 
with: did Henry fuppoſe a practitioner of 
credit, was to be called out on every paltry 
occaſion ? He ſhould inſiſt on being paid, 
And with a ſignificant toſs of his head, he 
majeſtically walked off. The ſame convic- 
tion, viz. that Henry had no money, acted 
as an opiate on the whole poſſe comitatus, 
who conceiving they had done hard duty 
that night, left the ſtreets to the vigilance 
of the houſe - breakers, n betook them- 
felves to ſnoring. 

Our adventurer was not in the leaſt diſ- 
poſed to ſleep, after the horrid ſcenes he 
hadwitneffed; his thought snaturally revert- 
ed back to the occaſion that brought him 
into fuch a ſituation. His anxiety for the 
fate of 'a friend, who, he made no doubt, 
would have come to him if he had been 
at liberty, ſwallowed up every other conſi- 
deration. He formed a thouſand conjec- 
tures, each more diſtreſſing than the laſt. The 
agitation of his mind, operated on his per- 
fon ; he took haſty ſtrides to and fro, with- 
out regarding objects. Happening to face 
* me 
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the iron grate of the window, ſomething 
very white on the outſide rather ſtartled 
him; however, he advanced to it, and 
found, to his extreme - ſurpriſe, it was the 
face of the girl who had been fo ill uſed. 
She motioned to him, to keep ſilence ; and 
when he was quite cloſe, in a low whiſper 
and voice that plainly - ſpoke the utmoſt 
terror, leſt ſhe ſhould be over-heard, bade 
him, when he came before the juſtice, be 
ſure to mention his watch: and charge 
Gunter, ſaid ſhe, the man in the brown 
coat, with having it. The moment ſhe 
had uttered this, ſhe went off as faſt as her 
weakneſs would permit. 
The mention of the juſtice reminded him 
of a former adventure, when he had been 
before a magiſtrate. The candour and juſ- 
tice of Samuel Spooner, Eſq. were not, it 
muſt be confeſſed, of a complection great- 
ly to encourage him. He knew little of 
the nature of his offence, and leſs of the 
puniſhment to which it was liable; but lit- 
tle as he did know, he was yet ſufficiently 
acquainted with the world, to be certain, 
that 
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that he ſhould ſtand in eſſential need & 
two things he neither had or knew where 
to procure, namely, money and friends. 
The uneaſy uncertainty he was in on ac- 
count of Montgomery, was increaſed by 
his own inability 268 to aſſiſt either him- 
ſelf or friend. His watch loſt, and the few 
valuables he yet poſſeſſed, perhaps not ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the expences of his then 
ſituation, what had he before him but an 
increaſe of miſery ?. He ſaw no poſſible 
reſource but in Mr. Gab, whoſe offers it 
would, now, be madaneſs to reject; and 
though he deteſted the idea of aſſuming a 
character that he had no real claim to, yet 
when he conſidered that no perſon could ſut- 
fer by the impoſition, and that a ſhort ſpace 
of time would free him from ſo difagreea- 
ble a predicament, and fix him in one e- 
qual to his wiſhes, his objections, per force, 
gave way to the exigencies of his fortune. 
But as his all depended on Mr. Gab, he 
could not riſk loſing his good opinion; 
which, as it was of the utmoſt importance, 


ke judged it would be wrong to venture, 


on 
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on a ſuppoſition that he might not view 
the affair in a favourable light: and, as to 
money, that was ſtill more difficult to ob- 
tain than a friend. 
In thoſe bitter reflections, the horrid 
place where he then was, nor the anguiſh 
of the miſerables for whom he had lately 
felt, were thought of ; -his pace up and 
down the watch-houſe quickened, and he 
was totally abſent, till rouſed into reſent- 
ful attention by the voice of Mr. Donald 
M-Dougal, who had entered the watch- 
houſe unperceived by him. He ſhook 
hands, in great ſhow of cordiality and 
friendſhip, with the Chief in Command, 
who teſtified no reſentment at having his 
reſt broken by a perſon who ſeemed per- 
feftly well known to the whole ſet. The 
liberality, indeed, with which he ordered 
a quantity of liquor for their general re- 
treſhment, called for, and obtained reſpect. 
After a low conference between the con- 
ſtable and his viſiter, the former advanced 
to our hero, and in a kind of loud whiſper, 
thus addreſſed him. 


Young 
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Young gentleman, this here is a very 
bad affair of yours; you have committed 
a violent aſſault on an inhabitant of this 
here pariſh, whereof, the man pays ſcot and 
lot, and you don't know the conſequence; 
it may- be the ruination of you, beſides 
coſting a power of money, - and expoſing 
your name in the news papers. | 

Henry continued his walk, indignantly 
ſilent. Our juſtices, continued the man, 
are very ſtrict, deviliſh ſtrict ; you will be 
committed, depend upon that ; ah, they'll 
never forgive an aſſault on a houſekeeper; W the 
and here, it ſeems you have no money; MW 15 
upon my ſoul I am very ſorry for you. Har- ch. 
kee, in a lower voice, if I was you, I'd try MW aw 
to make it up, M Dougal is a good-natured W lac 
man; I dare ſay now, he might be pre- | 


vailed on to drop the matter. bu 
| Still Henry obſerved a ſtubborn filence. MW the 
1 The conſtable went on. the 


K Come, ſuppoſe now I try what I can do th: 
| for you; you are a very young man; there un 
is no doubt of your ruination, if you don't hir 
make the matter up; though indeed 1 ſhall I th; 
br ſtand 
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ſtand then as bad a chance as you do now 
by diſcharging you. But, hang it, I am 
too good natured: you'll ſign a general 
releaſe, and I'll venture. I ſhould grieve 
to ſee ſuch a clever young man ſent to 
Bridewell to beat hemp. Mr. M* Dougal, 
this gentleman is very ſorry. 
That I did not break his bones, inter- 
terrupted Henry. 
Nay, nay, cried the conſtable, if you 
will be ruined, you muſt, 
Ah, ſaid the Scotchman, it is weel for 
the youth, that the compaſſion of my ſoul 
is ſo much grater than his deſart; the 
chreſtean ſparat of doing gad for evil, is 
aw the comfort of my hert. I foregee ye 
lad, an ye can foregee yourſel. 
Henry was not ſa void of penetration, 
but he could diſcover a ſtronger motive for 
the chreſtean ſparat in his landlord, than 
the one he choſe to aſſign. He plainly faw, 
that the detaining -him would be a matter 
undeſired, and, perhaps, inconvenient to 
him; but as it was alſo a circumſtance 
that would not only involye him in a thou- 
ſand 


——— a. 1 
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fand difficulties, from which he had no 
means to extricate himſelf, but prevent 
his gratifying his fervent deſire of ſearch- 
ing after Montgomery, he calmly anſwered 
that he could with great eaſe reconcile his 
actions to his own feelings, but that how- 
ever ſatisfied he was with himſelf, he did 
not deny, that he wiſhed to be free from 
ſo troubleſome a confinement ; and altho' 
it was, at this particular juncture, extreme- 
ly inconvenient to him to be in durance, 
yet he would not accept of liberty, or ſtir 
from where he then was, be the conſe- 
quence what it would, till he knew the 
fate of his friend. A 

M Dovgal proteſted, he knew not where 
Montgomery then was; that at his own re- 
queſt, he had good naturedly accompanied 
him to a houſe where there were gentle- 
men diverting themſelves with cards, and 


he believed there might be an E O table. 


But, ſaid the honeſt Scotchman, I gin 
your freend my company; he dinna luk on 
me as hes gourdian: wha ever ſa Donald 


ren himſel game? Oh, troth, aw 
that 


01. 


- 
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that I ded was to luk on, and the cheld 
caw'd me aw that was bade; but I forgee 
him. An noow there es a letter for you at 
jour lodgings that may be fro him. 2 

Send for it immediately, cried Henry. 
By all means, anſwered the conſtable, 
winking at M<Dougal., Here, wha will 80 
on an errand for this gentleman ? 

Iwill, cried black Tom, if the genfle- 
man will pay me for calling the ſurgeon. 
Or 1, ſays another, if I am paid before 
hand, Thoſe hints at his empty pocket 
were very well underſtood; from them there 
was no appeal: and the landlord, taking ad- 
vantage of his eagerneſs, produced a ge- 
neral releaſe, both for himſelf and his 
friend the conſtable, which Henry ſigned, 
and was liberated immediately. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
4 ſec ond Inflance of Ma ritime Prudence. 


As ſoon as he arrived at his apartment, 
having been let in by Mrs. M Dougal with 
more civility than he expected, he eagerly 
opened the letter which lay for him on the 
table, and found it contained as follows: 


cc Dear Conway, 
4] have been a ſecond time fooled out 
of every ſhilling. M Dougal is a ſwindling 
raſcal, and connected with a ſet of villains 
who have cheated me. I have drubbed two 
or three of them, and would have finiſh- 
ed with the decoy, had he not eſcaped. 
I have alſo broken the E O table to ſhivers; 


but that ſatisfaction will not pay our lodg- 


ing nor anſwer the other neceſſary purpoſcs 
of exiſtence, I am fated to be a poor 
miſerable dog, but will not involve you 

| ö 10 
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in my mis fortunes; I have ane hope left, 
and but one. The chief of my family is 
juſt come to his title and eſtate; he bears 
a good character, and he may be kinder 
to a ſecond couſin than his predectſ- 
for was to his firſt. I will make my 
way to him; if he relieves my misfortunes, 
and gets my cornmiſſion confirmed; if ever 
the ſun of proſperity ſhines on me, then you 
will hear from me again: if not, conclude 
me wretched, and forget me. I would, 
but dare not mention one dear name, nor 
would I willingly, any more expoſe your 
honour to temptation, than I would have the 
conſequence of my folly be extended to 
you. You cannot, conſiſtent with the 
character of an honeſt man, plead the 
cauſe of an imptudent beggar, to a woman 
of honour and fortune; yet, O, Conway, 
cannot truſt myſelf; nor could you, I 
firmly believe, notwithſtanding your con- 
ſcience would condemn the act, reſiſt my 
ſolicitations, if you, knew my diſtreſs; 
but may I be forgotten by all to whom I 
give pain. 


H 1 « Accept 
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ee Accept of what things of mine are y 
the lodging, and do not forget to leave 
your addreſs at the bar of 19 CY 
Croſs.” & 


| The reader muſt be little. acquainted 
with the goodneſs of our hero's heart, if 
he believes he was not greatly affected i 
the contents of this note. A friend u 
ſhare our diſtreſs, is the moſt deſirable 
thing the world can give, excepting onh 
the one that relieves it. His eyes, fur- 
"charged with tears, were yet fixed on the 
paper, when Mrs. M“ Dougal rapped 
gently at his door. He was ill diſpoſed 
for the ſociety of any perſon under. that 
roof; and with a voice not much diſtin- 
guiſhed by its affability, he bid her enter. 
Apon my ſhowl now, my dear, ſaid ſhe, 
as the opened the door, I am heartily glad 
to ſee you come back again with my two 
eyes, becaſe, d'ye ſee, I want to have 2 
little private talk with you, before my 
huſband's face. Oh, Mr. Conway, he is 
a bitter rogue; but it is not always he hes 
| | - 0 
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© fill ; faith, and he is good enough at 
knocking down. Oh, to be ſhoore, my 

dear, I ſhould have been forry to fee you 

hanged, becaſe, to be ſhoore, you're a fine 
tall young man, and as Iike a Dublin lad 

253 won potatoe is like anSther. But if Mac 

was now lying down on the floore, juſt 

where you placed him, oh, honey, it would 

be the beſt day's woork you ever did, and 

| ſhould bleſs the night poore Mac went to 
purgatory ; and between you and me, the 

devil a farthing would I give old Dermot, 

to move him from thence. 

But poore ſhowl, to be ſhoore, I ſhall. 
de myſelf before I hve to ſee that day. 
Ah, honey, if ever you ſhould be a widow, 
never believe all the palaver in the world, 
won good huſband is more than comes to- 
your ſhare. N 

Have you any buſineſs with me, wo- 
man ? ſternly demanded our hero. 

That I have, indeed, my dear, replied 


a- 


ſhe, burſting into tears; you muſt know, 
Miſter Conway, I have a ſtrong thoght, 


that ſame Mr. Montgomery -that lodged: 


H 3 here,, 
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here, is my dear Charleſs, that J ſuckled de 
with my little Janet's precious milk, zt great' 
home in Ireland. Poore dear ſhowl, he Tt 
was loſt many a years go, and before that om 
he was drowned, _befide being murdered Il 9! he 
by the blacks. - Whd now, Sir, if you enter 
know whether it is him that's now alive, havl 
and loft all his money to my blackguard I |=" 
huſband; faith, I can tell you as good a Ml *©©? 
thing, for Squire 'Benwell, that married MI bear 
the great India fortan, have offered fifty nurſ 


a 


_ pounds feward for hin, alive or dead: "i PP: 
How! anſwered Henry alarmed; a re- * 
ward? Why, what has he done? yea 


Ob, poh, poh, jewel, anſwered Mrs. 
M*Doupal, he has done nothing at all at 
all, but run away from his friends when he JU 
was poore; and now ſome of them ate 82 
rich, and want to overtake him; that's a 
race, honey, that Triſh blood always runs. I = 
Now, d'ye'ſee, the matter is quite another on 

thing here in ould England; tis the rich 
friend that runs from the poore relations. 
| But what does that ſig lify, you know, we 
| are 7 rag making bulls on the Dublin 
1 | C + ſide 
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ſde of the water; and, faith, that's the 
greateſt bull of any. 

This ſarcaſm from the voluble Iriſh 
woman, gave our hero a higher opinion 
of her underſtanding than he had at firſt 
entertained, He bid her fit down, and 
having promiſed attention to her ſtory, 
learned, on comparing Mr. Montgomery's. 
account of himſelf with the one he now 
heard, that ſhe actually had been his wet- 
nurſe; and ſhe produced ſeveral news- 
papers, in which was the following ad- 
vertiſement, all dated within the laſt 
year. 


ce If Mr. Charles Montgomery, the 
youngeſt ſon of the Hon. Auguſtus Mont- 
gomery, of the College Green, Dublin, 
who failed as midſhipman on board his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the , which ſhip was wrecked 
on her paſſage out, in the year ----- , and. 
was among the few of the ſhip's company 
who reached the Cape, be living, and will 
apply to R. Benwell, Eſquire, of Lower 
Groveſnor Street, he will hear of ſome- 
H 4 thing 
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thing greatly to his advantage; or, if any 
of the ſhip's company, who were ſaved as 
above, or any other perſon, can give any 
certain information whether the above Mr, 
Charles Montgomery be living or dead, 
they ſhall receive a reward of fifty m"m— 
on Rio as above. 


Good God! faid Henry, after peruſing 
the advertiſements, how unfortunate 1t 1s, 


this was not mentioned before! 


O, cried the woman, the minute I ſaw 


his dear face, and broad ſhoulders, I felt 


my heart jump, and I tould my huſband, 
I was ſhoore he was a Dublin boy; but 
then, honey, you know, I never ſaw his 
name in his face: No, nor till after Mac 
Dougal was killed and come to life again, 
did I ſee it was my dear Charleſs, that my 
huſband cheated out of all, his money. 
O, if I had, but he ſhould have knocked 


me don firſt. But now, honey, about the 


rewarde. O, bleſs your ſweet face, will 


you go with me to Squire Benwell, and 


tell ln two or Fw things about my dear 
Charleſs. 


. 
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Charleſs. O, Chriſt ! if T get the © fifty 
pounds, but I'll go back to my own dear 
little Ireland, and lave M Dougal to let 
lodgings here in Orange Street,, by him- 
ſelf, for ould: Janet. 

Mr. Donald M*<Douzal was, I have 
ſaid, born north of the Tweed, and I have 
alſo ſaid; from his orten information, that 
he was a mon of integrity, a mon to be 
depended on; and fo in ſome caſes he cer- 
tainly was, for during fifty years peregri- 
nation to many parts of the globe, he had 
never once been influenced, by any con- 
lderation whatever, to relinquiſh any plan 
that would, in. his own idea, contribute to. 
his intereſt.” He had not indeed, made 
that way 1n the great world that many of 
his more ſucceſsful country-men had done,. 
but that was his misfortune, as he wanted 
not for perſeverance, cunning, or cold 
blood, the. three grand characteriſtics of a 
Scotchman ; and. this misfortune bore the 
harder on him, as there were few things 
he had left uneſſayed to rife, even to the 
taking of a wife, who. proved a. mere 
H 5 Awidow's 
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' _ widbw's! bargaih, and brought him a long 
liſt of debts, contracted by her firſt huſ- 
band, inftead of, what he expected, a 
heavy purſe and warm home. In this de- 
ception however, our Iriſh woman was an in- 
nocent party, as the addreſſes of Mr. Mac 
Dougal commenced the very day her firſt 
huſband was buried, and continued with 
fo much warmth, and profeſſions of diſin- 
tereſted love, during the ſpace. of one 
month; the preciſe period of Janet's widow- 
| hood, that the poor woman had no oppor- 

tunity to think of her circumſtances till 
Donald's love went off in a fit of rage, 
at finding her houſehold ſtuffs, which were 


very good, were all her fortune: thoſe, 


in the height of his diſappointment, he 
ſold to a broker, and took a haſty paſſage 
to Glafgow, in his way to the Highlands 
but Janet being remarkably quick in her 
motions, happened to land there G two 
hqurs before her huſband. 

As to the joy of the e 1 fo 
nothing; Janet ſtuck like a bur. From 
Scotland, the g Pair proceeded to 

2 14 England, 
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England, where working and ſcolding, on 
the part of Janet, and cheating the world 
and beating his wife, on the part of 
Donald, had filled an interval of ſeven 
years. | 
Donald knew better than to truſt a thing 
of the importance of fifty pounds to Janet; 
within fiye minutes after our hero was 
delivered into the cuſtody of the guardi- 
ans of the night, Montgomery's letter was 
brought to Orange Street by à porter, 
who, if he had not found the family up, 
was ordered to knock at the door till he was 
anſwered, and deliver it into Dellmore's. 
own hand; he accordingly, made ſome ob- 
jections to the truſting the landlord with 


tis depoſit. 


M Dougal knew how to- get over this 


difficulty; he kept an excellent dram- 
bottle, and his tongue was, when. he had 

a point to:carry, remarkably well hung. 
Once in poſſeſſion of the letter, he ſoon. 
was acquainted with the contents: but he 
had no ſooner read the ſignature, than 
** who had been, as ſhe ſaid, much 
H. 6, 
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ſtruck at the features of her lodger, im- 
mediately ſcreamed, it is oy Charleſs, 
my own dear boy! 

Interrogatories on the fide of the huſ- 
band, were followed by explanations on 
that of the wife. The hiſtory of Mont- 
gomery led to the reward offered for any 
intelligence concerning him ; his capacious 
apprehenſton took in the e and he 
formed his plan at once. 

The firſt ſtep he took, was to nn 
Henry. As ſoon as that part of the buſi- 
neſs was diſpatched, he returned to the 


gaming-houſe, where he had left the young 


tailor, and from thence to every probable 
place whence he might have taken a paſſage 
to Ireland, not neglecting thoſe parts of 
the river where the Iriſh coaſters lay, or 
paſſing a ſingle Iriſh public-houſe, from 
the T ower to LimE-houſe 3; but his en- 
quiries © were unſucceſsful, the fugitive 
could no where be heard of. No ways 
diſcouraged by the failure of this part of 
his ſcheme, it being pretty far advanced 
in the morning, while Henry was loſing, 

. in 


© -+ 


in a welcome and quiet ſleep, all remem- 
brance of the occurrences of the paſt night, 
and Janet was anticipating the joy of ar 
elopement to dear little Ireland, with fifty 
pounds in her pocket, the indefatigable 
Mr. Donald . M< Dougal was actually 
claiming the reward, according to direc- 
tions in the newſpaper. 

Mr. Benwell was exceedingly rejoiced 
at the hopes of recovering Montgomery ; 
he made no ſcruple about paying the fifty 
pounds as ſoon as he ſhould be certain, 
the ſtory told by M* Dougal was to be 
depended on; he therefore accompanied 
him back to Orange Street, to the entire 
deſtruction of all Janet's air caſtles, and 
to the unſpeakable joy of Henry, whe 
found from Mr. Benwell, not only that it 
was indeed his friend whom the paper 
deſcribed, but that the full gratification 
of every wiſh that money could enſure, 
would be the conſequence of his appear- 
ing, to claim the ep go of dame 
Fortune, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Benwell enquired, with great ſoli- 


citude, after every circumſtance in which 


the young ſailor was concerned; and al. 
though the conduct of M. Dougal had 
been ſo ſcandalous, he actually paid him 


| ; the reward, obſerving, with great pro- 


priety, the word of a man of honour de- 
pended not on the actions of others. How. 
ever unworthy the wretch, M<Dougal was, 
according to the literal meaning of his 
promiſe, entitled to the reward; but Mr, 
Ben well, nevettheleſs, expreſſed the greateſt 
centempt and abhorrence of his character, 
and engaged to-puniſh his villainy, as well 
as to lay an information againſt the con- 
ſtable, for a breach of the law. f hy 
iini to 
He then Abit our 3 to a repaſt, 
at the next coffee-houſe, where he in- 
formed him, that a ſiſter of Mr. Mont- 
gomiery's had gone to India, in quality of 
companion to a lady who had come to Eng- 
land for the re · eſtabliſnment of her health, 
and was then returning to her huſband, a 
man high in the company's ſervice, and 


* 


1 
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of immenſe mmm ſiſter be had 
himſelf married. a 31 4 

Mrs. Neſbit, the ee of Die 
Montgomety's fiſter, died ſoon after her 


arrival in India, and her companion ſuc- 


ceeded her in the affections of Mr. Neſ- 
bit, who had himſelf died, about two years 
back, leaving his widow in poſſeſſion of 
his whole fortune, twenty thouſand pounds 
only ercepcea, which he gave Mr. Ben- 
well. 
Mrs. Neſbit had ee in FRO to 
ſettle her affairs, but had tranſmitted to 
Mrs, Benwell, ſome commiſſion-of impor- 
tance to her peace, which ſhe wiſhed her to 
act in, previous to her return to England. 
The ill ſucceſs hitherto, in the reſearches 
after Mr. Montgomery, and the impoſſi- 


bility of executing her other commands, 


Mr. Benwell added, had rendered her leſs 
deſirous of returning to England; than fhe 
was at the time ſne became miſtreſs of her- 
ſelf and fortune; but Mts. Benwell who was 
much attached to her amiable ſiſter in law, 
as well as greatly indebted to the generoſity 
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6f her Upelltion, now flattered herſelf, ſho 


would immediately come home. 
| Henry lamented, with unalfeRted ſince. 
rity, the unfortunate excurſion Montgome- 
ry had made in company with M Dougal ; 
but as he had himſelf given the route he 
meant to take, and as his family were well 
known to Mr. Benwell, there would, he 
hoped; be no other diſagreeable conſe- 
quence attending it, than merely a delay, 
without the leaſt fear of a prevention of 
the happy lot that awaited him. He was 
impatient to reveal the happy alteration in 
her lover's proſpect, to Miſs Gab; and 
therefore declined an invitation from Mr. 
Benwell to accompany him to © Groſvenor 
Street, and hurried to the city. | 
He found, to his great ſatisfaction, So- 
phia, who, having long compleated the 
buſineſs of the toilet, was alone, waiting 
the appearance of her mother. 
The letter he had not the day before 
had an opportunity to deliver, was now 
| % A ſea of pear', by ſome called tears.“ 
But 


* 
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But thoſe were quickly chaſed by the 
further intelligence Henry had to impart. 


Beams of lively and exulting joy, flaſhed. 


from Sophia's eyes. Not, faid ſhe, that 
any thing can add to his worth, in my 
opinion; but my papa and mama, if they 
had been obdurate, what could 1 do? In- 
deed, Mr. Conway, I would not be un- 
dutiful --1f--1f--1f-- 1 could help it. 
There was an enchanting grace in the. 
ſimplicity of Sophia Gab, that is not al- 


ways the companion of fimplicity ; it was 


a ſomething, that while her own eyes were 
baſhfully withdrawn from the gaze of the 
beholder, ſpoke through the deep crimſon. 
on her cheek, and proved it was exceſs of 
delicacy only, without the leaſt atom of 
ſheepiſhneſs, that occaſioned the agreeable. 


confuſion in her countenance ; and thus, 


while her tongue faultered and prevented a 


verbal explanation of her ſentiments, ſhe, 
was moſt eloquent. Her elocution Henry 
was ſo far from interrupting, that he was 
wrapt in the delight which every man of 
ſenſibility feels in the contemplation of a 


beautiful, 
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beautiful, ſenſible female, when Mr. Gab 
eatered, m ſent og a to ſee after 

Mr. Gab had no pak how very much 
deranged Henry's cireumſtances were; nor, 
perhaps, if he had, would it have opera- 
ted much in his favour, while he preſumed 
to doubt on à matter already determined 
as to its propriety. He aſked Henry jeſt- 
ingly, if he were to have the honour of en- 
tertaining a man of faſhion at his houſe ? 
Henry bowed affentingly, and Mrs. Gab 
immediately accompanying her daughter 
inte the drawing- room, he was very pom- 
pouſly introduced as a perſon of rank, who 
would honour them, by accepting an apart- 


ment in their houſe, till ſome important 


affairs of his own were ſettled. 

Mes. Gab was in raptures; ſhe knew 
the gentleman was a perſon of conſe- 
quence; nothing was eaſier than to diſcri- 
minate rank. Her complaiſance, indeed, 
way exceſſive, and proved one of the ſe- 
vereſt blows to his pride that our hero 


@ould nota received, as he felt, that high 
: 1 | as 
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as were the commendations on his perſon 
and manners, it was to his conſequence 
they were paid. If now, ſaid Humility, 
that narrow-ſouled woman knew thou wert 
a wanderer, in 4 ſtate of actual ſervitude 
to her huſband, ſhe would loath thee. 
When, Mr. Conway, will you do us the 
favour? ſaid Mrs. Gab. 
To- morrow, I think you = anſwered 
Mr. Gab for him. F ; $04682 
Well then, to-morrow, replied th Jad; 
J will order the apartment. 
_- Henry tried to be amuſing ; he did not 
ſucceed. He ſwallowed his three glaſſes, 
but his ſpirits were ſtill low. He took his 
leave early, to expedite his removal; and 
Mr. Gab whiſpered him to come to the 
accompting-houſe by ten the next morn- 
ing.” ces $62: FI 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 10 
. The Spunging __ 5 
Hzxx RY” 8. eee was very little fo 

: calculated to accommodate itſelf to con- * 
eeniency, in oppoſition to principle and d 
| choice ; wretched enough in the part he E 
was obliged to ack at Mr. Gab's, he was h 
ſtill more ſo at the neceſſity he was under 1 
of returning to Orange: ſtreet. His indig- W 
nation and contempt for Mr. M Dougal, c 
were increaſed; and it was with no ſmall | H 
Giguſt and reluctance; he thought of once h 
more entering his houſe. But that was a b 
matter he could not at preſent avoid, as it n 
was by no means clear to him, if there t 
were people who would take a perſon to [ 
lodge in their houſe who had neither mo- r 
ney nor valuables, that he ſhould be ſo for- * 
tunate as to meet with them; beſides, he t 
had a few things of his own there, and 


there was alſo a portmanteau belonging to 
Mont- 


ry A OH 2 
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Montgomery, which as it contained ſome 
linen, and that young man could not now 
-be diſtreſſed for a freſh ſupply if he re- 
turned, he made the leſs ſcruple of accept- 
ing. But as thoſe could not be removed, 
without paying the weck's lodging, and as 
four ſhillings were a national debt to a man 
who had not ſo many farthings, he conſi- 
dered himſelf as obliged to return to Mac- 
Dougal, and diſpoſe of his buckles, before 
he could remove himſelf to Mr. Gab's. 
Thus ruminating on his affairs, he flowly 
walked through the city, with a brow of 
care that would have puzzled any one who 
had formerly known Henry Dellmore, to 
have pointed him out in the ſober Conway. 
But empty purſes will make choughtful the 
moſt thoughtleſs ; and of the latter deſcrip- 
tion I confeſs my hero was, however oppo- 
ſite his preſent appearance was to his cha- 
rater. He was turning into Orange-ſtreet, 
when he was accoſted by a very civil gen- 
tleman, not of the moſt pleaſing phyſio- 
gnomy, whe had ſome time followed his 
Reps. pretty cloſely, though diſregarded by 
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ou hero, whoſe attention was tao deeply 


engroſſed by his inward: cogitations to re- 


| Herd who walked the pavement with him, 


Sir, {aid the civil gentleman, in a voice 
not much ſoftened by the graces, is your 
name Conway ? Juſt. as he had aſked this 


queſtion, another civil gentleman puſhed 


upon the other ſide of him next the wall. 
Henry looked earneſtly at each, vainly 
endeavouring to recogniſe their features; 
at length, he replied in the affirmative. 
. Why then, Sir, ſaid the beſt dreſſed of 


the two, I have a wit againſt you. 


Tou muſt be miſtaken, Sir, anſwered 
our hero; I owe no money in this town, 


whatever I may do elſcwhere. 


That's your affair, returned the man; 
mine is to ſerve you with the Writ. You 
can get bail I ſuppoſe. Tom call a coach 
for this gemman. 


Henry had not hitherto. had whe felicity 


to be engaged in any law adventures; but 


he knew. enough of it to diſtinguiſh the 
legal from the illegal. Reſiſtance, he was 


the 


4 
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the whole tranſaction originated in his 
being miſtaken for ſome other perſon, 
and that poſſibly. his detention, might give 
him for whom the favour was deſigned, 

an oppartunity of eſcaping. 155 time at 
leaſt, he ſuffered himſelf to be put in a 
coach, and carried to the lock-up houſe. 


Why Henry, who was all ingenuity; and 


good - nature in his natural diſpoſition, 
thould feel an inward triumph in thus, as 
he thought, deceiving men who had not 
intentionally injured: him, is a paradox 1 
muſt leave to better caſuiſts than myſelf, 
as I know of no one reaſon to aſſign for 
his conduct, excepting the general diſlike 
to the profeſſian, of a bailiff. 

When they came to the end of their 
Journey, A difficulty aroſe about diſcharg- 
ing the coach, that diſagreeably ſurpriſed 
the civil gentlemen, namely, the priſoner's 
not being in poſſeſſion of a ſingle ſous. 

What the devil, ſuch a fine buck-look- 
ing fellow as you, cried the laſt perſon who 
had unſolicited given our hero his compa- 
ny, with no money in your pocket! 

N Even 


_— 
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Even fo, anſwered Henry. p 
*Twould have been but honeſt, young MY 
man, faid the bailiff, if you had told me fl 1 
Jo when I called a coach. y 

| A = your own will, not mine. 


Well, I hope you have friends then ? * 
Andeed, J have not. | prel 
The man ſtared. and 
What, neither money nor friends? ſaid * 


the follower. Oh, to be ſure, you are not WW... 
in a pretty pickle. You rechen, I ſup- be 
"pa on going to jail ? eryir 
* Humph, faid Henry, caſting a humour- 0 
ous look towards the iron gratings of the Trax 
windows. "HIER 
I don't fee the TR young man, of pay- Mite 
ing your coach hire, quoth the bailiff, ina W,.. . 
ſurly tone; however, as we have brought hut 
you here, you may e' en ſtay to night, 1 H. 
conſider of it. 
He then led the way into a kind of 
| kitchen, where fat a fine ruby-faced dame 
drinking tea, who aroſe at their entrance, 
and very courteouſly aſked the new pri- 
— if he choſe a cup. 


pirati 
or co 
affair. 
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barraj 
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Pſhaw, d---n your flops, cried the bai- 
If; the gemman don't drink tea. 

The tea-board inſtantly vaniſhed. _ 

Well, what's done with the lady ? de- 
manded the man, who, the reader under- 
ſtands by this time, or he is very dull of ap- 
prehenſion, was the huſband of the woman, 
and the lord of the manſion, $ 

Why nothing's done with her, anſwered 
the wife ſullenly ; and nothing's like to 
be done, I believe, but whimpering and 
crying. 

On which the bailiff, whoſe name was 
Trap, advanced to the door of an inner 
room, where, when it opened, to the aſto- 
niſnment of Henry, he had a glimpſe, it 
was no more, as the door was immediately 
ſhut again, of Clara Elton ! 

He ſtaggered, he loft the power of reſ- 
piration. Was it an illuſion of the ſenſes ! 
or could it be indeed Clara! All his own 
affairs were inſtantly loſt to his recollec- 
tion; his ſurpriſe at the arreſt, his em- 
barraſſed circumſtances, his empty purſe, 
Hall, were forgotten. What had memory 
Vor. III. I to 
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to do with paſt, the preſent was too amaz. 
ing to be believed; ſo true it is, that 

« Though philoſophy eaſily triumphs over paſ 
| and future ills, 

ce Yet preſent ills triumph over philoſophy.” 

Clara Elton was, he knew, under age; 
a minor could not legally be arreſted ; 
ſhe was heireſs to a good eſtate, and great 
perſonals, from the accumulation of her 
fortune; ſhe was alſo, under the protection 
of a man who conſidered his ample for- 
tune, but as the means of conferring hap- 
Pineſs on others, and who loved his ward 
with paternal affection: what could, there- 
fore, have brought her under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, to ſuch a houſe ? While under the 
utmoſt anxiety, unable either to account 
for her being there, or to reſolve on the 
conduct moſt proper for him to obſerve on 
the occaſion, two men entered, and with- 
out any ceremony, went into the room 
where the treaſure of the earth, in his idea 
was. 


He 
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He involuntary followed ; again he ſaw 
Clara, again the door ſhut, : 

It was not till this dreadful moment that 
the ſtrength of his paſſion for Miſs Elton 
was evinced to himſelf ; he trembled, his 
teeth chattered, and unable to ſupport 
himſelf, or reach a chair, he ſunk down 
neither in nor out of a fit, utterly unable 
to ſpeak, and breathing with extreme dif- 
ficulty. 

Mrs. Trap ran for water, but her aſſiſt- 
ance came too late to be of ſervice. 

The voice of diſtreſs was heard within 
the room; it was a female's: it complain- 
ed in a plaintive tone. Heaven and earth ! 
it muſt be Clara! It pierced the foul of 
Henry ; he ſtarted up, and ran to the 
door. The voice died away; it ſeemed 
loft in anguiſh ; the ſobs were till to be 
heard, The door was faſtened on the in- 
ide; but what were locks, or bolts, to the 
ſtrength of affection? He burſt into the 
apartment, and pale, trembling, and ſpeech- 
eſs, preſented himſelf to Miſs Elton with 
alurpriſe equal to her own, 52 

I 2 Clara ! 
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Clara! 
Henry! ot 
He fell at her feet. Ah, Clara, eaſe 
my burſting heart; tell me what you do 
in this horrid place? Better, far better wert 
it for me, to be for ever deprived of thy 
ſight; happier would my ignorance of thy fate 
leave me, than thus to meet thee in com- 
pany and ſituations, ſo contrary to all that 
is conſiſtent with thy rank and purity, 
Where is your guardian, Miſs Elton? l 
Mr. Franklyn dead? © 
His agitation and eagerneſs were too tiv 
pleaſing to Clara, for her to take offene M. 
at his oblique hints of her imprudence ; ma 
ſhe begged him to riſe, to be compoſed. W ne 
It was Mrs. Napper who was Mr. Trap an: 
gueſt; and though Miſs Elton's counte- 
tenance was ſerious, and bore traces d ve 
concern, the tears and grief which had ſo - ha 
larmed him, were Mrs. Napper's and he of 
fair daughter's, whoſe ſpirits had ſuffered u in 
unuſual depreſſion, on finding the ſecurin he 
they offered on all occaſions, and oppoſaſ ret 


to every difficulty, * Miſs Elton! 
bone 
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bond, was in their preſent embaraſſment 
politively rejected. 

It was not the firſt time thoſe ladies had 
ſupported the diſaſter of an arreſt, with a 
wonderful ſhare . of philoſophy ; but Mr, 
Souflee was the firſt of Mrs. Napper's cre- 
ditors, who had objected to the offered ſe- 
curity of the young heirels. 

It was, he ſaid, inconſiſtent with his 
principle, to accept the bond of a minor, 
without the conſent of her guardian, if he 
were diſpoſed to give them time, which he 
was not; there was therefore no alterna- 
tive, the money muſt be paid, or poor 
Mrs. Napper go into durance vile, as the 
marble-hearted creditor was equally impe- 
netrable to the entreatics of the mother, 
and the tears of the daughter. 

Mrs. Napper had, unfortunately for her, 
very little to do with ready money ; ſhe 
had juſt then found out, that ſhe was one 
of the moſt unhappy women in the world, 
in which exclamation ſhe was ſeconded by 
her daughter, who alſo joined in the bitter 


reflections on the cruelty of a creditor, 


I 3 who 
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who had only ſtaid three years for his mo- 
ney. His refuſal either to wait longer, or 
accept Miſs Elton's ſecurity, was inveighed 
apainſt, as ſomething heterogeneous to hu- 
man nature. 


The truth is, Mr. Souflee, who was 2 a ha. 


berdaſher, had furniſhed Mrs. and the Miſs 
Napper's with finery in his way, four years, 
He was a man of eaſy circumſtances, and 
not by any means rigid in his dealings; 
but Mrs. Napper having alſo furniſhed 
many of her ſcholars with gauzes, and 
other trifling etcetera's, for which ſhe had 
been paid, and that coming to Mr, Sou- 
flee's ears, it had touched the irritable 
part of his temper, and rendered him 
deaf to her entreaties: and her offer of 
her young ſcholar, as a ſecurity, by con- 
firming his opinion of her want of prin- 
ciple, added to his obduracy. 

Trifling, however, to our hero, were 
the tears of Mrs. Napper and her daugh- 
ter; the heart that would have bled at 
the diſtreſs of the moſt infignificant of 
God's creatures, was now too much en- 

engaged 
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engaged to heed that of a pair of lamenting 
females. He ſaw Clara Elton before him, 
her eyes beaming ethereal ſoftneſs ; the 
terror their indignant glances had ſtruck 
into his ſoul at Windſor, was no more ſeen, 
nor no more remembered. Oh, Miſs El- 
ton, cried he, tenderly embracing her, how 
ſhall I call that a misfortune, which gives 
me the greateſt happineſs ? Or how blame 
thoſe ladies, for ſuffering the goodneſs of 
your heart to lead you into ſuch an im- 
proper ſituation, when the error is ſo tranſ- 
porting to me ? | 
Clara Elton, we have informed our 
readers, was always partial to Henry Dell- 


more; from her firſt diſtinction of the 


ſexes, he was her favourite. In the expan- 
ſion of her idea, ſtill no young man was 
half ſo amiable, ſo attractive, or ſo hand- 
ſome. When ſhe paid the viſit to Ether, 
manor, his heart was her meditated prize. 
Many and ſerious were the conſultations 


between Miſs Elton, her glaſs, and Je- 


mima, about the colour moſt becoming 


to her complection for the new riding- 
I 4 drels, 
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dreſs; and infinite were the-pains beſtow. 
ed, at the laſt ſtage, on her perſon : hex 
face, ever beautiful, received additional 
grace from a deſire to pleaſe ; and ſhe ar- 
rived at Ether, armed for conqueſt. But 
Miſs Elton had long perſuaded herſelf, that 
her own heart only had ſuffered during the 
period ſhe ftaid at Ether; and the morti- 
fied ſtate of her pride could only be equal- 
led by the diſappointment of her wiſhes. 
The diſcovery of his engagement to Lavi- 
nia Orthodox had indeed ſomething abated 
that fervent approbation ſhe was diſpoſed 
to regard him with; and Miſs Franklyn's 
diſpleaſure was too great, to ſuffer her to 
give a fair repreſentation of his manner of 
quitting Ether. That ſtep indeed, would 

bear a conſtruction that could not tend to 
remove the prejudice of his enemies; ſhe 
had therefore exerted all her philoſophy to 
_ baniſh him from her memory: but when- 
ever he did recur to it, he was ſtill amia- 
ble, and ſhe ever regretted his engagement 
| to Lavinia, 

The meeting ar Windſor was not much 
tO 
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to his credit, as he appeared in a ſtate of 
inebriety, which confirmed the diſſipated 
character Miſs Franklyn had choſen to give 
him ; and according to Mrs. Puffardo's ac- 
count, he had taken ſuch monſtrous liber- 
ties with her delicate perſon, that ſhe was 
ſure he was a notorious libertine; and the 
good man her huſband ſtill held to his 
prognoſtick, that he would come to be 

hanged. | 
But notwithſtanding all thoſe diſadvan- 
tages, there was yet a ſomething in the 
heart of Clara Elton, that melted at the 
tenderneſs and attention now ſhewn her by 
Henry Dellmore. Far from ſuſpecting he 
was a. priſoner of Mr. Trap's, and ignor- 
ant of what nature his apprehenſions on her 
account had been, ſhe was for ſome mo- 
ments, ſenſible only to the pleaſure of this 
rencontre; and without puzzling herſelf 
with conjectures about the means by which 
it was brought about, felt too much real 
ſatisfaction to manifeſt any violent diſplea- 
lure at the gentle preſſure he gave her to 
1 5 his 
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his boſom, nor any great hurry to diſen. 
gage herſelf from his arms, 

The embrace, however, was purely the 
attraction of ſentiment, and conſequently 
a ſenſe of delicate propriety accompanied 
it ; but Clara's dear Henry, how d'ye do? 
was uttered in too ſoft a tone to be anſwer- 
ed. Sentiment gave way to paſſion ; in 
that there was a mixture of the bitter and 

ſweet, that rendered ſome regard to the 
_ Graces, a relief. He politely reached her 
a chair, and taking a ſeat near her, was 
very ſoon informed of the buſineſs which 
brought her there, by Mrs. Napper, whoſe 
dear ſelf being her firſt concern, and who 

having wearied all her friends by her re- 
peated and frequent applications, either to 
lend her money or become ſureties for her 
reſponſibility, gladly graſped at the ſhadow 
of relief this accidental meeting with Hen- 
ry afforded. 

Well, Mr. Souflee, cried ſhe, with freſh 
ſpirits, if Miſs Elton is not of age, Mr. 
Dellmore is, and he, I am ſure, will join 
my ſecurity ; or perhaps, Sir, you can lend 

. me 


- 
7. 


- 
{ 
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me the money? Will you be fo good, Sir, 
ſaid Miſs Napper, raiſing her fine eyes to 
his, with a faſcinating ſmile. 


If Henry had at that moment been in 
poſſeſſion of ſo much money in the world, 
as would have paid Mr. Souflee, or if he 
had then been Mr. Franklyn's almoner, no 
doubt but Mrs. Napper would have been 
inſtantly diſcharged from her confinement. 
Not that, in the former caſe, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of having relieved unmerited diſ- 


treſs would have been his reward, or that 


in the latter he would have pleaded his 1g- 
norance of the unworthineſs of the object 


in his. excuſe ;, but there was a certain. 


ſomething in the accident, that brought 
him ſo-near Clara Elton; ſomething ſo ir- 
reſiſtibly perſuaſive, in the event that pla- 
ced him on the next ſeat to her, that al- 
lowed his. right arm to encircle her waiſt, 
while her ſoft white hand ſuffered a willing 
impriſonment in his, chat not only ſeven- 


ty-three pounds ten ſhillings, the amount 
of Mr. Souflee's demand, but an empire, . 
had an empire been Henry Dellmore's, 
: | Ht, would 
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- would have been at the devotion. of Mrs. 
Napper. In a word, his heart was open, 
his bond was ready, without troubling him- 
felf about his ability to diſcharge the en- 

gagement, or while he offered his ſigna- 

ture, once beſtowing a look on aught but 

Clara. This might be wrong; but 


© It was a vice which, 24 „ in heav'n, ſhall 
more avail, 
80 Than ten- fold virtues in the other ſcale.” 


LY 


One of the perſons prefent was the ha- 
berdaſher's attorney. On Henry's acced- 
ing to Mrs. Napper's propoſition of be- 
coming her bail, Mr. Trap contrived to 
favour that gentleman with a wink from 
one eye, imperceptible to the reſt of the 
company; and immediately quitting the 
roo n, was followed by him. They ſoon 
returned, the attorney's features in the 
ſame impenetrable ſtate in which he had 
made his ſhort exit; but as ſoon as he was 
feated, he formally rejected, on behalf of 
his client, the offered an of Henry Dell- 
more, Eſquire. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Napper was again plunged into 
the moſt bitter diſtreſs. 

Why, Lord love you, madam, ſaid 
Trap, Meſter Dellmore, if ſo be as how 
the gemman has got a Dellmore in his 
name, has buſineſs enow of his own to 
mind. He be your ſecurity ! he lend you 
money | he muſt quoine it J believe if he 
does. Why, bleſs your heart, he has'nt 
a ſingle teſter; and moreover than that, 
the gemman is my priſoner, as well as you, 
and J dare for to ſay, by all counts, you 
may e' en go to the Bench together. 

The ladies were ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at this intelligence, they looked at 
Henry, and at each other; but although 
their ſurprize was mutual, and the fame 
look of amazement poſſeſſed their counte- 
nances, far different were their feelings. 

Mrs. Napper was vexed and diſappoint- 
ed, and having no other way of avenging 
it on the innocent cauſe, ſpitefully re- 
proached him for the contemptuous ſtyle 
in which he had expreſſed his ideas of the 
houſe, 
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*houſe, where, it ſeemed, he was, as well 
as herſelf, a priſoner. 


Miſs Napper, who had, TINEA to 


her invariable rule, began to play off the 
artillery of her eyes at our hero, by way 
of ſtrengthening her mother's intereſt, with- 
drew them-in fcorn, and with a toſs of her 
head, which ſhe-meant ſhould be very ex- 
prefiive, walked to the oppoſite ſide of the 
room. | | | 
But Clara, whoſe hand Henry had let 
go in tlie moment he was awakened from 
the trance of delight by a recollection of 
his ſituation, voluntarily replaced it; and 
with her eyes anxiouſly fixed on his, ten- 
derly aſked if the man's tale was true. 

And pray, Miſs Elton, ſaid Miſs Nap- 
per, oblige Mr. Dellmore to inform you, 
by what accident you meet him in ſuch a 
place, and in ſuch company, The tone of 
voice, the young lady choſe to aſſume, as 
ſhe uttered this retort, loſt the power ſhe 
intended it ſhould have on Henry. How 
could he feel mortified, in a Rate of the 
moſt exratic delight? 

And have you really changed your name, 

Henry, 
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Henry? continued Miſs Elton. I hope not; 
it is an act that bears the appearance of 
meanneſs: a ſubterfuge I cannot bear to 
ſuppoſe you, who, my guardian uſed to 
ſay, was the moſt unreferved of mankind, 
can be guilty of. 

Henry had very little to conceal. The 
motive and the act were the fame thing 
with him. He had forfaken Lavinia Or- 
thodox, left Ether, and changed his name. 
But thoſe three acts were the effect of one 
and the fame cauſe. He could have told 
Clara a tale, the would not have frowned 
him dead for revealing ; but fear and mo- 
deſty fealed his lips. 


«© What ſhould he do? in ſweet cenfuſion loſt, 
« And dubious flutterings, he a while remained. 
A pure ingenuous elegance of ſoul, 


© A delicate a s known to few, 
«« Perplexed his br 


1 7 


What, ſaid Clara, her eyes full of 
tears, is it you fear, Henry? Why will 
you not ſuffer me to ſhare your diſtreſs ? 
Are you really in debt? What is the Jon 


you are arrelted for ? 
T he 
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A queſtion like this Henry. had not 
yet aſked himſelf; ſure, that as De was 
not in debt, the ſerving the writ-on him, 
was & miſtake. It had occaſioned him very 
little -anxiety before he ſaw Clara; and 
fince, his thoughts had been fully. en- 
gaged on matters, in which ſelf had little 
ſhare : but the ſweet ſolicitude, the modeſt 
tenderneſs of her manner, were irreſiſtable; 
he preſſed her hand to his breaſt ; he could 
not ſpeak, but his ſilence was more ex- 
preſſive than the ſtrongeſt powers of oratory. 

Clara bluſhed. 

Why, Miſs, cried Trap, giving Henry 
the ſame ſignal from his left eye he had 
before given the attorney from his right, 
: the writ is for twelve pounds 

Dellmore had ſeen Henry Conway coupled 
with Richard Roe and John Doe, but he 
had no curioſity about the name of the cre- 
ditor ; however, he now aſked at whoſe 
_ | PE | 

Mr. Donald M*Dougal, anſwered Trap, 
as honeft a gemman as any in England. * 

M-*Dovgal, cried Henry, who now be- 

| 2 9 | gan 
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gan to ſuſpect there was no miſtake on the 
part of Mr. Trap, impoſſible! _ 
Mr. Trap diſproved the impoſlibility, 
by producing the writ. 
_ Henry's amazement ſtruck him dumb. 
But the attorney, who was a gentleman of 
ſufficient preſence of mind for his practice, 
to his ſtill greater ſurprize, now came for- 
ward, and after a few i interrogatories, which 
drew from our hero an account of the 
night's tranſaction at the watch-houſe, ac- 
quainted him, that he had the honor to do 
buſineſs for Mr. Benwell, and had receiv- 
ed inſtructions from that gentleman, to 
attend at Bow-ſtreet on the next morning, 
to lay before the magiſtrates there, an ac- 
count of the miſdemeanour of the night 
conſtable, and to take the proper ſteps ta 
bring the offenders to puniſhment ; and 
as he had no doubt but his employer's 
laudable endeavours would, when the mat- 
ter was fairly inveſtigated, be attended 
with the ſucceſs it deſerved, he did 
not wonder at the ſtep M<Dougal had 
taken, to keep ſuch a material evidence 
out 
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out of the way; but his evil intention; 
would be fruſtrated, as be, Mr. Latitat, 
the attorney, would give his undertaking, 
which he was ſure his friend Trap would 
not refuſe, for the appearance of the pri- 
ſoner. 

But, well as Mr. Latitat, and Mr. 
Trap underſtood each other, on general 
occaſions, the latter gentleman, either not 
foreſeeing the concluſion of the former's 
intereſting communication, or (the cauſe 
he himſelf afterwards affigned) from his 
extreme hurry of buſineſs, left the room; 
and enquiry being made, Mrs. Trap told 
them, her huſband had been ſent for in 
great haſte, by an eminent gemman in the 
law, their partickler acquaintance, and it 
was uncertain when he would return. 
On this information, Mr. Latitat made 
a wonderful diſcovery, namely, that his 
friend Trap was a great raſcal, and capa- 
ble of any villainy that did not militate a- 
gainſt his own intereſt. A diſcovery Mr. 
Trap found himſelf inclined to make to 


Mr. D as ſoon as he underſtood how 
much 
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much he was offended at the hurry of bu- 
fineſs that had, ſo mal-apropos for Henry, 
called him from home ; which, to own the 
truth, was, as the judicious attorney gueſſ- 
ed, a mere fetch, to detain the priſoner, 
on purpoſe, as he obſerved, to bring grift 
to his own mill. | 

Mr. Latitat promiſed. to be with him 
early in the morning; and recollecting the 
hint, and a pretty broad one it muſt be 
confeſſed it was of his empty pockets, 
drew. Henry aſide, and begged, in Mr. 
Benwell's name, to have the honour of be- 


ing his banker tor the night. 8 

Our hero did not want pride; and * 
honeſty of heart, not knowing whengs or 
how, he ſhould be able to return the obli- 
gation, revolted from the ſenſe of incur- 
ing a debt he was unable to pay. But 
Clara Elton was preſent : ſhe had heard 
Trap's account of his poverty ; and he ſaw 
in her ſwimming eyes, that ſhe allo felt it. 
If ſhe preſſed on him a pecuniary obliga- 
tion, how could he refuſe her offered favour, 


when ſhe knew he ſtood in need of it? 
And 
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And ſtill more irkſome would it be to him 
to accept it. Beſides, as the attorney ob- 
ſerved, in all likelihood his watch would 
be recovered : and at all events, the debt 
would be to Mr. Benwell, a perſon, who 
bore in his countenance, a certificate of the 
goodneſs of his heart; and of whom, he 
entertained a very reſpectable opinion. 
He therefore accepted, and .took care it 
ſhould be in ſight of the ladies, a couple 
of pieces. Mr. Souflee, continuing ada- 
mant to the lamentations of Mrs. Napper, 
2 and the ſoft pleadings of her daughter, he 
together with his attorney, made their exit, 
odor hero in the enjoyment of all 
earthly bleſſings, being again re- ſeated by 
Elton. 

That young lady, who had been ex- 
tremely diſguſted at the place they were 
now in, who had ſhuddered at the iron 
bars and the idea of being locked in, and 
who had expreſſed the ſtrongeſt impatience 
to leave it, became ſuddenly reconciled to 
what ſhe before termed a dungeon. She 
would have ſome tea, and Henry ſhould 
* . | tell 
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tell her his adventures; they could not 


have been very diſtreſſing, he looked fo 


exceeding well. 


Ah, Clara, ſweet flatterer, anſwered he, 


again encircling her waiſt, and preſſing her 
hand to his fond heart, while beams of ten- 
derneſs ſhot from his eyes, and (if the 
baſhful glances of her's might be believ- 
ed) penetrated her ſoul, your goodneſs is 
cruelty. 

Indeed, ſaid Clara, in à voice ſcarce a- 
mounting to a whiſper, which was anſwer- 
ed in ſo low an accent it did not reach 


Mrs. Napper or her daughter; though, to 


do them juſtice, their ignorance of the ſub- 


je& of the whiſpering dialogue, which did 


not by any means promiſe a ſpeedy termi- 
nation, was not owing to a want of atten- 
tion in thoſe ladies, or to any deficiences in 
the organs of their ears, but merely to a 
ſoft ſink in the voice of both Henry and 
Clara, which ſeemed to die away as ſoon 


as a monoſyllable was uttered, leaving be- | 


tween every ſentence, a vaſt deal to be ex- 
plained by the eyes, . 


What 
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What particular reaſon Miſs Napper had 


for it, did not then tranſpire, but the little 
harmony her mother's impriſonment had 
left in her temper, totally evaporated at 


the ſight of the fond pair. She eyed them 
.,, aſkance, and reſolved to put an end to an 


intercourſe that did not exactly tally with 
her private wiſhes. Actuated therefore by 
motives beſt known to herſelf, ſhe made a 


ſpeech that tumbled our poor hero out of 


his heaven. 

Bleſs me, Mr. Dellmore, * the gen- 
teel creature, what a rencontre! how for- 
tunate! I am ſure I am vaſtly glad. But 
pray, in a recollecting tone, did'nt I hear 
that you was married? Sure, I think — 
O yes, we did. Miſs Elton, you have not 
yet enquired after Mr. Dellmore's Lavi- 
nia. You are, without doubt, Sir, com- 
menced Benedict ? 

This elegant interruption had the effect 
of enchantment, it changed Henry's cheeks 
from red to pale ſeveral times, it be-roug- 
ed Clara's one moment and be-lillied them 
the next, it withdrew her ſoft hand from 

his 
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his affectionate graſp ; and had that hand 
again been laid, with all the charms of in- 
vitation, in his way, it would have taken 
from him all power of reſuming it. 

O dear, that's true, cried the. afflicted 
matron ; I had really forgotten. I hope 
Mrs. Dellmore is ggell. 

There was a triumph in the countenance 
of thoſe ladies, a meaning in their eyes, 
that went yet farther than their words, and 
convinced Henry there was more ſpite and 
meaning than accident in the ſudden re- 
collection of Lavinia; but whatever were 
their motives, the conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
the ſenſe of an engagement which actually 
ſubſiſted, and the ſhame of confeſſing he 
had ſo entirely abandoned a woman he had 
ruined, all co- operated ſo powerfully, that 
Henry ſhrunk from the penetrating looks 
of the mother and daughter, and from the 
- involuntary glances of Miſs Elton. He 
aroſe without ſpeaking, and deeply ſigh- 
ing, approached the grated window, where, 
excepting iron bars, no earthly thing was 
viſible, and there fixed his eyes. Had the 
window 


— 
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| Finow indeed, afforded the moſt luxuri- 


ant view, it is probable that the proſpect 
would have been the laſt thing that would 


have attracted his notice; 
a living ſtatue, totally inſenſible to 
thing but his own wretchedneſs. 


there he ſtood, 


any 


Clara's diſguſt at a horrid dungeon, 
now returned; the room was ſo abomina- 


bly cloſe, there was no bearing it; 


ſhe 


could not reſpire; indeed, ſhe was quite 


would not wait for it any longer. 


ill; the tea was an age getting ready; ſhe 


She 


wiſhed Mr. Dellmore good- night; and af- 
ter affectionately embracing her governeſs, 
took Miſs 1 45 by the arm, and went 


away. 


Henry's eyes foll-wed Clara's flops; ; his 


heart' bounded in his boſom at her 


looks, and it ſunk in deſpair when 


laſt 
the 


ſound of the lock and bolt grated on his 
ears, in faſtening the door after ſhe was let 
out; he now felt the bitterneſs of confine- 
ment; while Clara ſtaid, he was too much 
depreſſed to ſpeak to her; now ſhe was 
gone, and now that he could not follow 

her, 
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her, he would have given his ſoul to have 
been at liberty, to have reconciled her a- 
gain to the ſweet friendſhip ſhe had ſhewn 
him a few minutes before. Her hand, her 
waiſt, were yet within his graſp; imagina- 
tion was aided by fancy, only to fill him 
with unceaſing grief. Her departure left 
a tender regret on his memory, and his 
eyes looked to the chair in which ſhe 
had fat, with a diſtreſs he could not con- 
ceal. 

She is a dear, lovely girl, cried Mrs, 
Napper. 

She is an angel, echoed Henry, 

I have always thought, ſaid the gover- 
neſs, that it was a pity you two had not 
come together. 

Henry coloured. 

But marriages, they ſay, are made in 
heaven. 

Henry had his doubts. 

Well, it is to be hoped, you will boch 
be as happy in your different choice. Ns 

That Henry thought Kr 


Nor, . 3 As 
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As to Mils Elton, it will be her own 
fault if ſhe do not marry very brilliantly, 

Henry was all curioſity. 

A gentleman of high rank, and mon- 
ſtrous large eſtate, is diſtractedly in love 
with her. 

Poor Henry 1 f 

Offers to ſcttle all his fortune on her, 
She has then refuſed him, cried he, 
eagerly, every nerve intereſted in the anſ- 
_ 

O, no; not ſo neither. But, dear crea- 
ture, ſhe is ſo exccſſively delicate, fo ti- 
| morouſly baſhful. Refuſe him! Refuſe 
Sir James Reſtive, one of the handſomeſt 
men in England! No, no, it is viſible e- 
nough ſhe does not mean to refuſe him 
He is an elegant man. 

The room was now becoming too cloi: 
for our hero; he alſo found reſpiration very 
difficult. 

O, ſaid Mrs. Napper, if Sir James Rel- 
tive had been in town, I ſhould not have 
wanted a friend; z no, I ſhould not be con- 
fined for a _ ſeventy or eighty pounds. 

Dear 
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Dear generous creature, tis not money 
that he values. 

Is Mr. Franklyn acquainted with the 
gentleman's pretenſions? demanded Henry. 

Why, no, anſwered ſhe, not yet; Clara 
chuſes it ſhould be yet concealed ; and in- 
deed, I fancy the wedding, when it takes 
place, will be a very private one, But, 
Lord, here am I, old woman like, prating 
about my own affairs, (I call my dear Miſs 
Elton's affairs my own) while you are as 
mute as a fiſh about your's. Why don't 
you tell me how Mrs. Dellmore does? I 
ſhall be happy to be introduced to her. 

I am not married, Madam, replied our 
hero, coldly. 

No! Well now, that was the oddeſt 
thing ſhe ever knew. Why, every body 
at Ether beheved the contrary. 

Every body at Ether, he ſaid, he was 
ſure, did not believe ſo; Mr. Franklyn, in 
particular, had reaſons to know this. 

O, ſhe begged pardon; ſhe might be 
miſinformed, but as the young lady and 


himſelf had choſen to abſent themſelves to- 
| K 2 ' gether, 
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gether, the concluſion was natural, and 
the thought ſome body had told it her as 
a fact; but her memory was bad, very 
bad, and her misfortunes had been fo great 
that | 

Here her apology, and what ſhe might 
be yet inclined to ſay, was interrupted by 
the entrance of a great perſonage. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
An Inſtance of Netghbourly Kindneſs. 


Tur perſon who broke in on the pri- 
vate conference of Mrs. Napper and Henry 
Dellmore, was, as I faid in the concluſion 
of tlie laſt Chapter, a great perſonage. 

It was Mr. Puffardo. 

All- the fawning civility with which he 
had been accuſtomed to treat Madam la 
Governante was entirely vaniſhed, he ad- 


dreſſed her with an affectation of a familiar 
| kind 
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kind of pity, in which contempt and diſ- 
like were viſibly blended, for which be- 
haviour he had ſome reaſons, which he 
very liberally aſſigned, and others which 
he choſe to keep a profound ſecret ; among 
the former was her extravagant living. 
Poor deſpicable body, whoſe ſchool had 
been founded by charity, and ſupported by 
cheating! proud beggars! with heads as 
high as monuments, and not a whole ſhift 
to their backs. Ough, he deſpiſed ſuch 
cattle. +. 

Among the latter were ſome unpolite 
liberties taken with his character, and that 
of his lady. 

Mrs. Napper, though poſſeſſed of as 
large a ſhare of cunning as generally falls 
to one woman's ſhare, was not always ſo 
guarded in her ſpeech and ſentiments as is 


neceſſary in a world where curioſity is the 


predominant. paſſion. She had in parti- 
cular been very communicative to ſome of 
the women who chaired in her houſe, a 
ſort of people with whom, at certain 

K 3 times, 
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times, ſhe converſed on a very fainiliar 
' footing, in regard to ſome anecdotes ſhe 


had learned of the original and hiſtory of 


her neighbour Mr. Puffardo; ſuch as, 
That he was a low bred ignorant perſon, 
who had been apprentice to a' dirty me- 
chanical trade, from whence he had eloped, 
and condeſcended to commence Engliſh 
hero, on the fame terms that Candidus 
became a Bulgarian one, fave only that 
Puffardo willingly fold that freedom which 
Voltaire's hero was cheated of; that he 
had run the gauntlet through innumerable 
fcenes of immoral indigence, before an 
advertiſement threw him into Fortune's 
lap, by introducing him to his preſent la- 
dy, the then widow of a perſon who kept 
a poor 'day ſchool in Ratcliff Highway, 
where he had, by dint of parſimonious 
induftry, ſaved a few pounds, which was 
the foundation of all Mr. Puffardo's great- 
neſs. Thoſe anecdotes being repeated to 
him, with additions, together with igno- 
rant fellow, low vulgar creature, a man of 


no underſtanding, a woman of no charac- 
ter; 
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ter; now that ſhe was done up, as he term- 
ed it, was what he could never forgive, 
and though he had been long acquainted 
with her ſentiments,. yet it being in ſome 
meaſure his intereſt to feign ignorance, 
and as feigning was the clevereſt thing he 
could do, he had hitherto concealed his 
rancour under a maſk of extreme civility ; 
but now Mrs. Napper was ruined, and 


it was quite another thing; he did not 


mind offending her; and befides, though 
his viſit was meant to be one of worldly 
compaſſion and mean triumph over his 
neighbour, he had his own intereſt in view.. 

There was a certain piece of ground, 
commonly called an orchard, which Mrs. 
Napper held on leaſe with her premiſes, 
and which ſtood moſt invitingly and con- 
veniently oppolite to Mr. Puffardo's gar- 


den; now on that piece of ground he caſt. 


many a look, that proved he did not hold 
the tenth commandment in the moſt per- 
fect reverence, for there Mrs. Napper ac- 
tually did, and Mr. Puffardo longed to, 
keep a cow; therefore one could as ill 

| K 4 ſpare 
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ſpare it as the other could content himſelf 
without it; and with thoſe convenient pre- 
miſes in view, the pedagogue viſited his 


diſtrefſed neighbour, for the double pur. 


poſe of mortifying her, and ſerving him- 
ſelf. ED 

He began, after the firſt ſalutations, by 
declaring how ſorty and how ſurpriſed he 
was to ſee her in that diſagreeable dilemma; 
he had always ſuppoſed Mrs. Napper was 
getting money as faſt as he himſelf was, 
and that, he thanked God, was pretty well; 
he could leave buſineſs when he pleaſed; 
he could take his friend by the hand, and 
bid him enter the houſe of an independent 
man: and as his friend Mrs. Napper had 
as great a number of ſcholars, he thought 


her to be in the ſame thriving way. To be 


ſure, he believed he did not fit up quite ſo 
late, or dreſs hot ſuppers, nor drink ſo 
much punch; but what of that, every bo- 
dy to their fancy, it was his to keep out of 
debt; what was one man's meat was ano- 
ther s poiſon; and it would be all the ſame 


an hundred years hence. He adviſed her 
to 
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to keep up her ſpirits; when things were at 
the worſt, they would mend. 

The lady was far from reliſhing this mode 
of comfort, ſhe wept, but her tears were 
not thoſe of diſtreſs for her circumſtances, 
they flowed in mere ſpite; neither could 
they be called ſilent tears, as ſhe had never 
found herſelf leſs diſpoſed to be ſcen and 
not heard. She hoped God would protect 
her from the malice and wickedneſs of the 
world ; ſhe wondered p2ople were not a- 
ſhamed of themſelves ; truly, it would bet- 
ter become ſome folks to look at home; 
ſhe thought there was little to blame in 
keeping genteel company, all the quality 
of Eaſtſheen viſited ER; ſhe believed 
there were people in the world who would 
not grudge. much more than a hot chick- 
en, and a baſon of warm punch, to enter- 


tain ſuch company; to be ſure there were 


folks whom ſome people would not viſit 
on any terms, no not if they might be 
treated with nectar and ortolans. 

Mr. Puffardo could not bear an inuendo, 


the more provoking becauſe true, for he 
| was 
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was little eſteemed, and leſs reſpected 
where he lived, and the offence offered 
his vanity and pride was the more unpar- 
donable, as coming from a perſon ſo much 
beneath him, one who was ſo infinitely his 
4 inferior, inaſmuch ,as ſhe was poor, and 
incumbered with debts, and he was not. 
Swelling with indignation, he proudly roſe 
and told her, a little more prudence here- 
tofore, and a little more humility now, 
would much better ſuit her circumſtances; 
that he came, hearing of her diſtreſs, to 
offer to ſerve her, but he ſhould leave her 
to the comfort of reflecting on the gran- 
deur of her acquaintance; and turning 
fcornfully from her, he was going away, too 


angry to conſider the utility of the orchard; ' 


. wards the door when he ſaw Henry. What 
Mumpx again! exclaimed he in aſtoniſn- 


* 1 4 ment. i 
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but ry not advanced two paces to- 


Mäortifying as was our hero's preſent ſi- 


tuation, neither that, nor the anguiſh of 
his mind, had rendered him very meek 


» ſpirited, The perſon. who had given him 


the 
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che nick name of Mumps, under circum- 
ſtances which would have rendered him 
reſpectable to a feeling heart, was equally 
the object of his contempt and diſlike ; 
the right to take the liberty of addreſſing 
him by ſo deſpicable an appellation, had 
originated in his friendleſs and defenceleſs 
ſituation, he was ſtill in the ſame predica- 
ment with reſpect to friends; but perſonal 
inſults requiring perſonal chaſtiſement, he 
found himſelf very much inclined to be 
the champion of his own cauſe; and his 
mind, rendered iraſcible by the preceding 
converſation he had held with Mrs. Nap- 
per, was ſoon inflamed to a pitch of rage 


that Mr. Puffardo would have found it 


difficult to withſtand, had not the ſudden 
entrance of Mr. Trap, by diverting his 
attention, ſaved the quondam maſter from 
the violence his old ſcholar was on the 
point of committing on his perſon. 
Mr. Trap having watched Mr. Latitat 
out, very leiſurely entered his own dwel- 
ling; the eminent gemman in the law, 
whoſe ſudden buſineſs bad, by calling him 
out, 


* | 
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out, detained our hero, was one who had 
no corporeal ſubſtance, he was a phantom 
of Mrs. Trap's own brain, who being or- 
dered by her huſband to invent an excuſe 
for his abſence, had choſen to render that 
excuſe as reſpectable as poſſible. To be 
ſure Mr. Trap's plan was, as far as con- 
cerned himſelf, (which is generally the 
prime conſideration in moſt peoples plans) 
a very reaſonable one. Here, ſaid he to 
his wife, Latitat's a ſly dog, he would not 
have been in ſuch a hurry to ſerve that 
young man, if ſo be as how he was not 
worth ſerving ; and to be ſure I had a mor- 
tal deal of trouble to get him, beſides 
paying the coach, neither has he ſpent a 
ſhilling here, ſo that it can be no harm to 
give him a little time ; and beſides, there's 
M Dougal, we ought in conſcience to let 
him know what's going forward. 
Mr. M Dougal had a numerous ſet of 
employers and friends; he was exceeding 
liberal minded, no delicate ſcruples, no 
narrow prejudices, prevented his doing all 


in bis er. to live; he was ſometimes an 
1 aſſiſtant 
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aſſiſtant to juſtice, as a thief taker at 
others, when a caſe offered that required 
particular ſagacity, he alſo condeſcended 
to accept a commiſſion from gentlemen in 
Mr. Trap's way, and he was firſt man at 
ſeveral houſes in the purlieus of Covent 
Garden, where means were found to aſſiſt 
young men in getting rid of two things of 
very little value, namely, time and money; 
in ſhort, ſo various were the abilities of 
Mr. Donald M“ Dougal, that his aſſiſtance 
was often of great ſervice, and his ac- 
quaintance much ſolicited, by a certain or- 
der of men, without whom, it has been 
ſaid, the conſtitution could not be ſupport- 
ed, it being found abſolutely neceſſary that 
villains ſhould be employed to enforce laws 
deſigned to guide honeſt men, | 
Mr. Trap therefore ought in conſcience, 
he ſaid, to inform Mr. M“ Dougal of what 
was going forward, which having done, 
he returned, as I before ſaid, juſt in time 
to ſave Mr. Puffardo a drubbing. 
The ſchool-maſter, highly incenſed at 
the preſumption of a perſon who had been, 


as 


* 
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as he reproached him, fed and cloathed by 
his charity, no [I found that Trap, 
(whoſe muſcular power appeared in a very 
encouraging light to a man who wanted 
a protector) was determined to keep the 
King's peace, and that he had a couple of 
Rout fellows ready at call, than he gave 
way to the natural rancor of his heart, and 
abuſed our hero with great bitterneſs, who 
liſtened to him with ſilent ſcorn, and in- 
wardly vowed to take an opportunity of 
ſeverely revenging his ſcurrility. 
Puffardo, more enraged at this conduct, 
(Which, though it had the appearance of 
cool ſcorn, was in reality the effect of ſmo- 
thered rage) than he would have been had 
Henry's paſſion been vented like his own, 
in low abuſe, demanded payment for his 
board; ſwore he would take legal meaſures 
to recover it, and ſneeringly expreſſed 
great mortification at the neceſſity he was 
under of reminding ſo fine a gentleman of 
his original, which, he added, was that of 


an ne | 


Trap, 
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Trap, with the intereſt of M<Dougal 
at heart, laughed at this; and again mak- 
ing uſe of his eye, to invite Puffardo to 
follow him, left the room. 

The ſignal was perfectly underſtood, and 
he was ſoon made acquainted with as much 
of Dellmore's hiſtory, and indeed ſome- 
what more, than Puffardo himſelf knew 
to be true. The reſult of this conference 
was, moſt ſtrenuous advice from Trap to 
ſwear to the debt, and lodge a detainer 
againſt Dellmore, alias Conway ; which, 
as he had been four years at Eaſt Sheen 
after Mrs. Dellmore abſconded, amounted 
to a pretty tightiſh ſum, and which Mr. 
Trap preſumed Mr. Benwell would not pay. 

Mr. Puffardo was a hot-headed, 1gno- 
rant, inconſiderate being; but it was ſel- 
dom indeed he was ſo loſt in paſſion or 
folly, as to be unmindful of what he called 
the main chance, i. e. his own advantage. 
At the firſt fight of Henry, his genteel ap- 
pearance on one hand, and his contempt 
of him on the other, had ſuggeſted an 
idea, founded both on intereſt and revenge, 

__ 
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ported his exiſtence ; but, when he found 
from Trap's repreſentation, how poor and 
deſtitute he yet was, all the eloquence of 


that able orator could not prevail on him 


to throw good money after bad ; he would 
by no means give into a ſcheme he had 
cunning enough to ſee was meant to an- 
ſwer ſome other purpoſe, at his expence ; 
and having a little cooled ſince he had fat 


down over a bo.tle with Mr. Trap, the 


advantage of the orchard, with the quan- 
tity of choice winter apples it produced, 
as well as the before mentioned grazing for 
a cow, recurred to his memory, and he 


determined within himſelf not to be pro- 
voked, by any thing Mrs. Napper could 


ſay, to loſe ſight of the orchard. 

Mrs. Napper loſt not a moment of the 
time of his abſence; enraged at his re- 
proaches on her extravagance, and amazed 
at a freedom of ſpeech he had never be- 
fore preſumed to make uſe of towards her, 
6 the 
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the wounds inflicted both on her pride and 


vanity were inſupportable ; ſhe did not in 5 


her turn ſpare him. After recapitulating 

every ſcandalous anecdote ſhe could either 
recolle& or invent of himſelf and family, 
and finding her auditor cooled in his at- 
tention, in proportion as ſhe grew warm, 
ſhe hir on an expedient-to maize Dellmore 
her partizan, by giving him an inventory, 
from memory, of ſeveral elegant and va- 
luable preſents they had from time to time 
received from Mrs. Dellmore; and from 
thoſe, the tranſition to the cruelty and in- 
gratitude with which he had been treated 
by them, was both juſt and natural. He 
had not till now any idea that he could 
have a claim of juſtice on the indulgence 
of the Puffardo's, but the many generous 
acts Mrs. Napper brought freſh to his me- 
mory, and which he now perfectly recol- 
lected to have witneſſed from Mrs. Dell- 
more to them, filled him with a fond re- 
gret for her, and encreaſed his hatred of 
them. 


Vor.. III. L; When 
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When Mr. Puffardo returned to the a- 
partment, notwithſtanding his placid coun- 


tenance and fawning addreſs, he had, from 


the gloomy brow A the lady, and the re- 
ſentful looks of her companion, very ſmall 
* hopes of ſucceeding in his deſigns on the 
orchard ; he had indeed no. ſooner dropped 
a hint of his propoſal, than Mrs. Napper 
declared, if ſhe were obliged to part with 
her orchard, which thank God was not the 
caſe, he, Mr. Puffardo, ſhould be the laſt 
man on earth to whom ſhe would diſpoſe 
of it. 
This frank declaration again raiſed the 
anger of the ſchool-maſter, who repeat- 
ed the reflections he had before caſt on 


her want of œconomy, with aggravations + 


and additigns,,,and proceede from one re- 
proach to another, till having gone through 
a long routine of folly and expence, 


debts contracted without Xx poſſibility of 


paying them, diſſipation and waſte, where, 
he for one juſtly ſaid, order and regula- 
rity were more particularly expected; and 


laſtly, having upbraided her with plan- 


ning 
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ning the deſtruction of that ſweet girl Miſs 
Elton, whoſe name, mentioned under ſuch 
circumſtances, electrified Henry, Mrs. 
Dellmore was no longer remembered; he 
was all ear, and his countenance changed 
its reſentful caſt, curioſity only animated 
his features; he eagerly liſtened while Puf- 
fardo proceeded to charge her with aſſoci- 
ating with a poor beggarly man of faſhion, 
in order to retrieve her own finances, by 
giving him poſſeſſion of the young heireſs, 
who was ſo ſhamefully left under her care, 

Henry's opinion of Puffardo was ſo very 
contemptible, that it was on no other ſubject 
he could have given the ſmalleft degree of 


credit to his moſt folemn aſſeveration; but 
on a theme ſo intereſting, a hint was ſuf- 


ficient to inſpire hope, to excite fear, 
Mrs. Napper's inſinuation that Clara was 
partial to her lover, might, he hoped it 
might, be founded on her own wiſhes, which 
(conſidering her as the deſigner ſhe was 
repreſented it was natural to ſuppoſe) were 
bound to her intereſt ; and he feared (what 
has an ardent lover not to fear in ſuch a 

ſituation ?) 
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ſituation ?)---He liſtened with profound at- 
tention for ſomething farther on the ſub. 
ject, but Puffardo, having vented his ſpite 
and his revenge in expoſing and inſulting 
the priſoners, thought proper to take him- 
ſelf away. 

Our hero would then have engaged 

Mrs. Napper on the concerns of Miſs El- 
ton, but ſhe choſe to parry his deſign by 
anſwering one queſtion with aſking ano- 
ther; ſhe was dying with curioſity to know 
all, how, and about, Mrs. Dellmore, who, 
ſhe heard, was vaſtly handſome. 
Thus foiled in the deſire of his ſoul, 
he retired to a wretched bed, (where pay- 
ment was demanded as ſoon as he entered) . 
notwithſtanding the lady's preſſing requeſt, 
that he would favour her with his com- 
pany to eat a chicken for ſupper, a meal 
ſhe proteſted ſhe could not do without. 
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